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Art Exhibition for the Relief 


of the LANCASHIRE DISTRESS, 6, Suffolk Street. 

10 a.m. until Dusk. Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
F. W. Dicey, 
A. L, Cuetwopg, 


Open from 


Hon, Sees. 





The Anthropological Society 


of London, founded for the study of Man and Mankind, and for 
the publication of a QUARTERLY JOURNAL, original Memoirs, 
and a series of Translations. A PROSPECTUS, and other par- 
ticulars, will be forwarded on application to C. CARTER BLAKE, 
Esq.. Honorary Secretary, 4, St. Martin’s Place. 


Spirit Photographs. ‘Three 


Specimens, in which the Spirits of Deceased Relatives appear 
with the Sitter, sent post free for 8s. 6d. For a full account see 
the “ SPIRITUAL for January and February, 
price 6d. cach. 


London: F. PrrTMAan, 20, Paternoster Row. E.C. 





AGAZINE,’ 





Now Ready, price 7s. 6d., crown 8vo. 


Incidents in my Life, by 
D. D. HOME (Spirit Medium.) 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & Co. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


A WELCOME. 


Original Contributions in Poetry and Prose. 
Depicatep To H. R. H. rHe Princess or WALES 


On Her Marriage. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Hamilton Aide—W. Allingham— 
Edwin Arnold—Louis Blanc—Earl of Carlisle—C. B. 
Cayley—Sydney Dobell—Rev. C. Kingsley—Frederick 
Locker—George Macdonald—Reyv. F. D. Maurice—Owen 
Meredith—Hon. Roden Noel—Dante Rossetti—Neville 


Temuple—Anthony Trollope—Isa Craig—Mary Cowden | 


Clarke—A. B. Edwards—Mrs. Fellows—Mrs. Grote—Mrs. 
S. C. Hall— Mary Howitt—M. A. James — Harriet 
Martineau—Miss Mulock—Hon. Mrs. Norton—M. E. 
Rogers — Christina Rossetti— Frederica Rowan— Vis- 
countess Strangford—Emily Taylor—and others. 


In Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges. - £0108. 64d. 
In White Ca lf, Elegant, Gilt Edges £1 le. Od, 


Will be ready on the 9th of March. 
Emity Fatrurcit, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 


to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, 83a, arene Street, 
E.C., and Great Coram Street, W.C. 





In the Press. ; 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 


Something New; or, Tales for 


THE TIMES..: Edited by CAPTAIN EvsTAcK W. Jacos, late 
Mth Regiment. 


EMILY FAITHFULL, Victoria Press, 834, Farringdon Street. 


In the Press, uniform with ‘‘Ir1isa History anp Irisx 
CHARACTER,”’ 

The Empire: a Series of 

Letters, by Gotpwin Samira. 

Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parxer. 











This Day, 


Reminiscencesof Thirty Years’ 


RESIDENCE IN NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA. By 
RoGER THERRY, E late one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales. In one thick vo ume, Svo. cloth, l4s, 


The Boyhood of Martin Lu- 


THER. By ae Mayuew, Author of “The Peasant-Bo 
ae ae ner.” With Eight INustrations by ABSOLON, Small 


By Wilkie Col- 


No ERS 


LINS, Author of “The Woman in White.” 


Three vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. [This day. 


Myself and My Relatives: a_ 


Novel of Home Life. One vol. with Frontispi 
. Drawing by JOHN E. MILLatrs, A.R.A. honk a 


The American Question and 


HOW TO SETTLE IT. One vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. ad. 


Correspondence on the Pre- 


SENT RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


London: SAMPSON Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 


Second Edition, | 


CONFIRMATION, 


Lectures, Historical, Doc- 


TRINAL, and PRACTICAL, on the CATECHISM of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Francis Russe. 
Nrxon, D.D., Lord Bishop of Tasmania. Sixth Edition. 
Svo. 18s. 


*,.* This work will be found a valuable aid in the pre- 
paration of Candidates for Confirmation. 


. - | n . 4 
Catechesis; ér, Christian In- 
struction preparatory to Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. By the Right Rev. Cuartes Worpswortn, D.D., 
Bishop of St Andrews. Third Edition. Post8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Elements of Instruction on 


the CHURCH; for the use of Schools. By CuristorurR 
| Worpswortn, D.D., Canon of Westminster. New Edi- 
tion. 18mo. 


A Help to Catechising; for 


the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Privy ate Families. 
By James Bevan, D.D., late Vicar of Welford, now Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of King’s College, 
Toronto. New Edition. 18mo, 2s. 


Heathcote’s It is Written; 


or, the Catechism Teaching from Scripture; a Manual in 
Question and Answer. Third Edition. 6d.; or 5s. per 
dozen, 


Wordsworth’s (Canon) 


MANUAL ON CONFIRMATION, New Edition, 1s. 


Girdlestone’s Church Cate- 


CHISM BROKEN. 3d. 


Eyre'’s Rite of Confirmation 


EXPLAINED. Fourth Edition. 4d.; or 3s. 6d. per 
dozen. 





| Hook’s (Dean) Questions and 
ANSWERS on CONFIRMATION. Seventh Edition. 


2d. ; or 15s. per 100, 
Dodgson’s (Archd.) Plain 
CATECHISM before CONFIRMATION, 2d. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 





2 Just Pubtished, 
Notes, Questions, and An- 
By the Rey. A, 


SWERS on OUR LORD’S PARABLES. 
WILson, M.A. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in cloth boards, with Explanatory Map, price 2s. 


An Account of the More Im- 


PORTANT COUNTRIES and PLACES mentioned in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By JamEs Hewitt, F.R.G.S., Lecturer on Geo- 
graphy, Training College, Battersea. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY’s DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Just published, in cloth boards, 3s.; or interleaved, 4s. 


The Gospel according to St. 


MATTHEW, in the Authorized Version, with Notes and Prac- 
tical Comments. By the Rev. W. BENHAM. 


NATIONAL SOcIgETyY’s DEPOSITORY, Westminster. 





Recently published, 


The Bible and Modern 


THOUGHT. By Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Kelshall, 
Herts. A New Edition, with an Appendix, containing valuable 
additions on— 

THE EVIDENTIAL SCHOOL of THEOLOGY, 

THE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

THE BIBLE and ANCIENT EGYPT. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT in SCRIPTURE. 

GENESIS and GEOLOGY. 


Finely printed, 8vo. cloth boards, 7s 


History of the Moravians. 
By A. Bost, Geneva. Translated from the French. A New 
Edition, in feap. 8vo., corrected to the Present Time. With a 
| Portrait of Count Zinzendorf, and a View of Herrnhut. 3s. 64. 
cloth boards. 


Letters of Cowper: a Selection 


from his Correspondence, with a Sketch of his Life and Bio- 
fr Notices of his ‘Correspondence. Feap. 6vo. 48. cloth 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; sold by ihe Booksellers. 











| the Rev. Joun Boorn, B.A., 


Madras. Messrs. Gantz, Bro- 


thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of the‘ er,.”” Annual subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 


Germany. Mr.F.A. Brockhaus, 


Leipzig, having been ns pey Agent for Leipzig and Northern 
Germany, it is request hat intending Subscribers will send 
their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 








| to him for enclosure in his W ward Parcel. 








‘Berlin. Messrs. Asher eid Co., 


agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscribers 
and take charge of book's intended for review. 





Paris. Agent for the ‘‘Reader,”’ 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 
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Just Published, in One Vol. feap. 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 


EPIGRAMS, ANCIENT and MO- 


DERN ; Humorous, Wit’y, Satirical, Moral, Panegyrical, 
Monumental. Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by 
Cambridge. 


London: Loyemay, Grexen, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, in post 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


STAMMERING and STUTTER- 


ING, their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, 
Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of a ‘‘ Manual of 
the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. 


London : Loyemayn, Gresn, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


MR. WHITESIDE’S LECTURES. 
This day is published, price Is., 


The Life and Death of the 


IRISH PARLIAMENT. Two Lectures. By the Right 
Hon. James Wurresipr, M.P. 
Dublin: Hop@es, SmirH, & Co., 104, Grafton Street 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and W. H. Smith & SON, 186, Strand. 











This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


I. ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS AND THEIR RESULTS 
II. THE CHARACTER OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


COLLEGE ESSAYS 


DaLry Ease IN TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, February~ 


22, and December 16, 1862. By WILLIAM EVERETT. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: BELL and DALpY. 


Now Ready. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. Second Edition, 
Verses and Translations. By 





C. 8. C. 

“ . . . . A little volume full of exceeding great 
promise. . . . ©. 8. C. possesses many ofthe hest 
attributes of a versifier. It needs no gift of 


second sight to foretell that C. 8. C. will again be 
of.’’—Spectator, Dec. 7th, 1861. 


Cambridge: Driemton, Brut, anv Co. 
London: Bruit anp Datpy. 





NEW STORY, by the Author of ‘‘ AURORA. 


FLOYD,” &. 
Eleanor’s Victory, by the 


Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lady Aud 
commenced in “ONCE A WEEK” on March 7, 


London: Brapsvury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Now Ready, in 16 vols., Imperial 8vo. cloth, £10 10s. 


The New American Cyclo- 





| PEDIA, a Popular Dictionary of General a ially 
| devoted to iurmnrcas History, Biogra hy A 


| concernin 


Art 
Sciences, Manufactures, &c., and supp! fae corveds arwetion 
the present state of Ame &c. Also, THE 
AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA: or, Register of Events 
for 1861, cloth, 16s. Ditto, for 1802, in Press 


D. APrPLEeTon & Co., New York, and 4, Little Britain, London. 





Will be ready on the 24th instant, 


The Exodus of Israel; its 


petoustiee examined, and its Truth confirmed, with a Reply to 
Recent Ossections. y the Rev. T. R. BIRKs, MLA., Au of 
“The Bible and M Thonght,” &c. 8vo. 7s. cloth boards. 


THE RELIGIOUS Tract SocreTy, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; sold by the Booksellers. 


a See ene 
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AXBEMARLE Srazrr, 
February 1963. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


_-> — 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
COXXYV., 8vo. 6s. 


I. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINI- 


STRATION, 
Tl. TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
Ill. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
RUSSIA. 

IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

V. TRAVELS IN PERU. 

VI, INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 

VIl. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VIIL. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
' IX, THE STANHOPE MISCELLANTES, 


II, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 


PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES ; with an - 


INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF HIS 
CHARACTER. Tenth Thousand. Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
SERMONS PREACHED DUR- 


ING THE TOUR OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
IN THE EAST, with Nortces of some of the Locatirres 
visited. By Canon Stanury. 8vo. (On the 28th.) 


IV. 


‘THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 


FROM GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES. By Sre Cartes 
Lyevit, F.R.8S. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s, 


v. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR 


HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART., G.C.B., &c. From his 
Notes, Conversations, and Correspondence. By 8. W. 
Futtom. Portrait. 8vo, 1iés. 


VI. 


H.M.S. HANNIBAL AT PA- 


LERMO AND NAPLES, during the Italian Revolution, 
with Notices of Garibaldi, Francis I1., and Victor Em- 
manuel, ys ype Str Ropyey Munpy, K.C.B. 
Post 8vo. (Next Thursday.) 


Vil. 


-YEDO AND PEKIN: with Notices 


of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Trade of those Countries, and other Things met with 
the Way. By Rosert Fortune. Illustrations. 8vo. 
(Just Ready.) 
viii, 


MEMOIR OF CHARLES JAMES 


BLOMFTELD, D.D., BISHOP OF LONDON. With Se- 

lections from his Correspondence. By the Rev. Atrrep 

vou, M.A, Portrait, Two vols. Post 8vo. (Jn 
arch. 


Ix. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR 


STEPPES AND OF THEIR INHABITANTS, Chiefly 
from Letters addressed to Friends. By Mrs. 
AzKuvson, Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s, (Next Week.) 


x. 
MISCELLANIES. Collected and 


Edited by Eart Stannore. Post 8vo, 5s. 


XL 
“LIFE OF GENL. SIR ROBERT 


WILSON, Containing an Account of his Birth, Parent- 

age, Early Life, Entrance into Army, Various Cam- 

rae” and Diplomatic Services, down to the Peace of 
Portrait. Two Vols. 8yvo. 26s. 


XII. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE 


RIVER AMAZON;; incl Adven a Ele 

Years of Travel. with De Descri ~e Nate Life, 
Habits of Animals, Features of Nature, &c. By H. W. 
Barss, Illustrations, Two Vols. Post 8vo. (In March). 


Tgonreg LAW ; its Connection 
with the of Society, and its 

Modern Ideas. oe Sein Sea, -@onak 
Edition. 8vo. 12s, 


xIVv. 
_FOUR YEARS IN BRITISH 


COLUMBIA AND VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their 

Ses Comets, sank Gold oe oa 
Colonization. CommAanp 

and 20 Illustrations. aon, ea. ie re ee 


Xv. 
_THE FIVE GREAT MONAR- 


CHIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, 
2 


Map and Illustrations. Vol. I. 8yo, 16s, 
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With Maps and Plans. Demy 8ve. 15s. cloth. 


Waterloo: The Downfall of 


THF FIRST NAPOLEON. A History of the Campaign of 1815. 
By GreorGE Hooper. Author of “The Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte.” 


. 


TIMES. : 


“We agree with the author of this useful volume, that ‘an 
English account of the Cam of 1815, at once full, - 


| arranged andaccurate,’ has hitherto been a literary desidera- 


tum, ... This is Mr. Hooper’s object in his work, and he has 
worked itout with much judgment, and in asingularly impartial 
spirit. For the general reader it is the best account that has 
yet appeared in the English language of the Zama of the 
modern Hannibal.”’ 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“This war trag is told with a sense of propentien, A per- 
spieuity, and an order which are not common. The style is cor- 
respondingly excellent; it is clear, vigorous, and graphic when 
necessary, without being fine. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“It seems to us that Mr, Hooper has, with great felicity, suc- 
ceeded in producing the most intelligent and the most readable 
history ef the campaign. The language is well chosen, the style 
is admirable; there is a complete absence of affectation, anda 
very sparing use of technical terms. ... . ‘Waterloo’ ms 
be justly regarded as a work honest in purpose and able 
execution, and a most valuable contribution to English histo- 
rical literature. 

SPECTATOR, 

“Of Mr. Hooper’s narrative of the campaign we can hardly 
speak toohighly. ... . As a narrative of Waterloo if seems 
to us to stand unsurpassed.” 


EXAMINER. 
“This is not an ephemeral volume, but a standard work.” 


SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready. SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


Sisterhoods in the Church 


OF ENGLAND. With Notices of some CHARITABLE SISTER- 
HOODS IN THE ROMISH CHURCH. By_ MARGARET GOODMAN, 
Author of “ Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 





Now ready. Feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


The Earl’s Choice, and other 


POEMS. By Str WILLIAM A BECKETT, late Chief Justice of 
Victoria, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, Feap. 8vo., 5s. cloth, 


POEMS. 
By FREDERICK’ G. TUCKERMAN. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CoO., 65, Cornhill. 


The Cornhill 


No. 39 (for March) will be published on Thursday, the 26th 
instant, price One Shilling, with Three Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 


ROMOLA. (With Two Ilhetrations.) 


CHAPTER XLII.—Romola in her Place. 

+ XLITL.—The Unseen Madonna. 
XLIV.—The Visible Madonna. 

XLV.—At the Barber’s Shop. 

“s XLVIL.—By a Street Lamp. 


RELATIVE COST of the FRENCH and BRITISH ARMIES, 

The DARK CHURCH in VIENNA. 

The MEDICAL EVIDENCE of CRIME. 

The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. (With anIilustration.) 
CHAPTER XIX.—The Squire makes a visit to the small 


XX.—Dr. Crofts. 
XX1.—John Bamesencounters two Adventures 
and displays great Courage in both, 


The FORTY ROYAL FAMILIES, and their INTERMARRIAGES., 

A NIGHT at GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 

A MORAL MAN. Translated from the Russianof Nekrasof, by 
Alexander Koumanin. 

AIDS to BEAUTY, REAL and ARTIFICIAL, 

A RIDE with the KOSSACKS at KERTCH, 


NOTES on SCIENCE, 
Is fresh Air necessary during Sleep? Why Animals tobe 
be eaten must be killed. Formation of Coral Islands. 
Mystic Pond. Manufacture of the Voice, Discovery of 
gigantic Animals in Ice, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 





$9 
” 


” 





Now Ready, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., ex. bds., 12s., 


The Destiny of the Human 


RACE. A Scriptural Inquiry. By the Autl f the “ 
pave, A! p quiry y th 10r 0 e “Study of 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
Suspension oe account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies, is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—London 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a clatm to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”’—C/lerical Journal. 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 


THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN THE 
HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Ina ral Lecture delivered 
by M. ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the Chair of Hebrew 
in the Imperial Institute of France. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Age and Antiquity ofthe Book of Nabathwan 
Agriculture. In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Trisyer anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR JOHN PAKINGTON. 
Now Ready, 
In one vol., demy 8vo., with eight chromo-lithographs, 
and — price 18s 


The Gate of the Pacific. By 


CAPTAIN BEDFORD Prim, R.N., F.R.G.S., Assoc, Inst. C, B. 
LOVELL REEVE & Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


182 
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: = 
NEW WORKS. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, C.B. Vol, I. 
completing the Work. 8yo., 18s. ‘ 


“a 
The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 
By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., H.M. Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan. With 2 Maps and 142 Ilus- 
trations on Wood and Chromo-lithography. Two Vols, 
8yo. 42s. 











RAL in all AGES and NATIONS, in all CHURCHES 
CHRISTIAN and PAGAN: Demonstrating a Universal 
Faith, By WILLIAM HOWITT. Two Volumes, post 
Svo. 18s. 


A. 

HEAT considered as a MODE of 
MOTION : A Course of Twelve Lectures deivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN TYNDALL 
F.R.8., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations. [On Marck 4, 


5. 
SAVONAROLA and HIS TIMES. 


By PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated, with the Author's 
co-operation, by LEONARD HORNER, F.R.S. Two 
Volumes, post 8vo., with Medallion, 18s. 


6. 
The LIFE of CARDINAL MEZZO- 


FANTI. By C. W. RUSSELL, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With a Portrait, and Fac- 
similes in 26 Languages. New Issue, with additional 
Fac-similes. 8vo., 12s. 


7. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ; 


| viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 
Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By NAS- 
SAU W. SENIOR, Post 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 


8. 
| HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. ByJ.H. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D. Vols. L. and1l.,8vo. [On March 9, 


9. 
HYMNOLOGIA CHRISTIANA: 





Magazine, | 


' Psalms and Hymns selected and arranged in the order 
| of the Christian Seasons. By B. H. NNEDY, D.D., 
| Prebendary of Lichfield. Crown 8yo., 7s. 6d. 

10. 
| 


LYRA GERMANICA. Translated 


C. WINKWORTH., First and 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


from the German by 
| Second Series. New Editions, 
each Series. 
11. 


| The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


| LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by 
C. WINKWORTH; the Tunes, for Four Voices, com- 
piled and edited by W. 8. BENNETT and OTTO 
| GOLDSCHMIDT. Fcap. 4to., 10s. 6d, 


12. 


| CATS’ and FARLIE’S BOOK of 


EMBLEMS, translated by R. PIGOT, and illustrated by 
J. LEIGHTON, F.8.A. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo., 
31s. 6d. 

13. 


NARRATIVE of a SECRET MIS- 


SION tothe DANISH ISLANDS in 1868. the Rev. 
J. ROBERTSON. Edited from the Author's MS. by his 
Nephew, A. C. FRASER, Sq. feap. 8vo. [ Ready. 
14. 
H.R.H. 


The PRINCECONSORT’S FARMS; 
an Agricultural Memoir, By J.C. MORTON. Dedicated, 
by: eae. toH.M. the Query. With 40 Dlustrations. 


15. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 


founded on that of the late Dr. Urr. By HENRY 

WATTS, B.A., F.C.8. In course of publication in 16 

Monthly Parts, price 5s. each, forming Three Volumes. 
[Part I. on the 28th inst. 


16. 
MODERN COOKERY for PRI- 


VATE FAMILIES. By ELIZA ACTON. Revised Edition; 
aan of Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 
8. 


17. 
COMPENDIUM of MATHEMATI- 


CAL GROGRAPHY. By A. H. DICK, M.A., Lecturer on 

Geet T's Church Normal College, Glasgow. With 

— y J.8. LAURIE. Post 8vo., with 69 Figures, 
8. 


18. 
An ENCYCLOP ZEDIA of ARCHI- 


1000 Wood Engravings. 8vo., 42s. 


19, : 
An ENCYCLOPAEDIA of CIVIL 


ENGINEERING. E. CRESY,C.E. With upwards 
of 3000 Wood a AH 8vo., 42s, 








London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 


3. 
HISTORY of the SUPERNATU- 


TECTURE. By JOSEPH GWILT. With more than - 





-__ 








ee £22 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION through 
the INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. From 
the Journals of W. J. Wixis. Edited by his 
Fatwer. 8vo. London. Bentley. 1863. 

N September, 1845, Charles Sturt, up 
to that time the most successful of 

Australian explorers, reached a point in the 

interior of Australia, which can only be 


represented to the reader by the formula, | 
Jong. 138° 15’ 31” E.; lat. 24° 40’ 00"; | 
or, in other words, as far as we can make | 


out, with considerable care, a point, roughly 


speaking, 30 miles N.E. of the .furthest | 


and some 


known bend of Eyre’s Creek; 


50 miles 8.W. by W. of the place known | 


in the book under review as ‘* Boochas 


Rest.” 

‘Grass and wafer,”’ he says, ‘‘ had both 
failed, nor could I see the remotest chance 
of any change in the character of the 
country. 
rain should fall, it was perfectly imprac- 
ticable. 
lives of those who were with me.” And 
Sturt looked to the north-west at sun- 
down, and went home, and went blind. 
He had failed for the first time. 
reputation was so great, his previous dis- 
coveries had been so vast and so astonishing 
(surpassing anything done in this century, 


Livingstone’s discoveries, perhaps, excepted) | 
that people said to one another, ‘‘ Where | 


Sturt has failed it is no use to try.” And 
so for fifteen years the map of Australia 


‘presented an enormous blank of nearly | 


1800 miles square, with one little thin line 
running about one-third of the way across, 
the end of which was marked “ Sturt’s 
Furthest, 1845.” 

And so matters stood for fifteen years. 
Sturt’s furthest was Sturt’s furthest, and 
that was the end of it. But in 1860 the 
map of Australia was strangely altered. A 
fresh comet had come blazing through 
space, leaving his orbit clearly marked. 
Stuart had got on horseback with four 
comrades, had passed 300 miles to the west 
of Sturt’s furthest, and had stopped and 
turned when he was 750 miles to the north- 
west of it. And old Australians met one 
another at the street corners in London, and 
said ‘‘ Do you believe it? Did you ever? 
Who could have thought it ?” 

Almost simultaneously with Stuart’s ex- 
pedition, an expedition was started from 
Melbourne, with the intention of penetra- 
ting due north from the city to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. The spécialités of this ex- 
pedition were, that camels were to be used, 
and that the whole business was, by pre- 
vious arrangement, to be the most shame- 
fully blundering piece of mismanagement 
since the Walcheren expedition. The his- 
tory of this glorious and successful expedi- 
tion,—successful in spite of the utter inca- 
pacity of nearly all those employed in it, 
and the hesitation and carelessness of a sort 
of Aulic council of a committee in Mel- 
bourne,—is contained in the volume under 
review. 

The command of the expedition was 
given to a brave and enterprising, but hot- 
tempered and injudicious, inspector of 
police, by name O’ Hara Burke. 


succeeded in persuading the committee that 
the camels would die without him (he had 


brought them from India), who quarrelled | 


with Mr. Burke, and left the expedition 
before it was out of the settled districts; 


It was clear, indeed, that until | 


I felt it would be endangering the | 


But his | 


The second | 
place was given to Mr. Landells, who had 





_and the fhird to William John Wills, the 
| subject of this book, decidedly the best 
| man.in the expedition, a young surveyor 
| from Totnes, in Devonshire. 

The doctors selected were, a Dr. Beckler, 
evidently a German, of whom we know 


| nothing, save that he 
' unfit for his post, and that he resigned with 
Mr. Landells; and poor old Ludwig Becker, 
who actually lay down and died before 
they were beyond the settlement. It was 
cruelty to ask him to go. Were there no 
gallant young surgeons, fresh from the 
hall and college, in the billiard-room at the 
Union ? 
changed if there were not. Young fellows 
with courage, strength, and good-humour 
enough to take them anywhere. Young 
' fellows who would have commanded that 
particular form of familiar reverence and 
obedience, which is never accorded to the 
captain or the parson,—only to the doctor. 

Such as it was, without any doctor at 
| all, the expedition reached Cooper’s Creek 
| (latitude, say, 27}; longitude, say, 141). 
And on the 16th of December 1860, a party 
of four men, consisting of Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Wills, King and Gray; with six camels, 
one horse, and three months’ provisions, 
| started for the north, leaving behind a 
party under Mr. Brahe, at Cooper’s Creck, 
to keep up their line of communication 
with their base of operagions on the Darling. 
|The gallant little band of four, leaving 
_Sturt’s Furthest to the west, penetrated 


seven hundred miles to the north; and 
| striking a water which they called the Clon- 
curry (which we believe to be the main 
| headwater of Leichhardt’s “ Flinders ys 
| they left Gray and King behind; Mr. 
| Burke and Mr. Wills pushing on alone on 
| foot, until, after about a day and a half 
_walking, they came to a place where the 
tide rose and fell two feet, and they listened 
| to Carpentaria snarling upon his coral reefs. 
Here they turned—the first men who 
had ever crossed the continent from north 
to south. 

In drawing this wonderful new line 
across the map of Australia, they crossed 
| very little bad country, none unfit to 
support human life, for natives were in 





| 
| sight the whole way. Sturt’s good fortune 
_ had deserted him in that expedition to the 
| interior, to put it one way; to put it 
_another, it pleased Almighty Providence 
that the natives should enjoy that country 
_ for fifteen years more. Their time is come 
now. They are cumbering land which 
will, some of it, carry a sheep to four 
acres. They will have to be protected. 
Only fair play, this time, gentlemen; and 
let us have no arsenic dampers. 

So Burke and Wills, the proudest and 
happiest men on earth that day, turned to 
gohome. Although only thrown together 
for the first time by the exigencies of the 
expedition, it is evident that a deep friend- 
ship had by this time sprung up between 
| these noble fellows, They pushed rapidly 
| southward again, towards their comrades 
| at Cooper's Creek, talking pleasantly 





about what this one would say, and how 
proud another one would be. They were 
getting a little shaky in the legs, all the 
four of them;—one, poor Gray, more so than 
the other three. Gray “stole some flour 
and ate it; Mr. Wills told Mr. Burke of it, 
and Mr. Burke gave Gray what he called 


“a good thrashing.” ‘“‘Two or three 
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Melbourne must be strangely | 








is described as utterly | 





good slaps of the head,” says King. Mr. 
Burke struck him because he thought he 
was shamming ill, but he was not, or else 
shammed very well, for he died and was 


| buried, and stole no more flour. 


The three others pushed on to Cooper's 
Creek as fast as possible, for they were 
getting ill with scurvy, but were in high 
spirits. On April the 21st, they came in 
sight of the camp after a severe push of 
thirty miles. Burke called out, “‘ There 
they are, I see them;” but it was not so. 
The camp was deserted, they had been left 
to perish. 

Burke threw himself on the ground, and 
trom that moment, as we believe, gave up 
all for lost. Brahe’s party had despaired 
of them and gone. But the most terrible 
part of the business is this, that Brahe’s 
party had not started much more than six 
hours, that they were probably not more 
than twelve miles’ distance, or less, and we 
believe that by buryimg and firing their 
powder horns they might have made them. 
hear. 

Wills behaved nobly. Burke madly de- 
termined to strike to the S.W., decause 
some one had told him in Melbourne that there 
was a cattle station within one hundred 
miles of Cooper's Creek. Here, on the first 
great trial, his head gave way; and we must 
blame Mr. Wills also, for not urging his 
opinion more strongly. However, it was 
determined, instead of striking for the 
Darling, to strike 8.W., towards the 8. 
Australian cattle stations; and from this 
time the man King, about whom we know 
nothing, save that he was ‘‘a common 
soldier,”’ begins to develop into a true hero. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins, with all his won- 
derful ingenuity of plot, never dared to 
twist affairs into such cross purposes as 
those which follow. Burke, Wills, and 
King left Cooper’s Creek on April 23rd, 
having buried their journal, but by some 


fatal oversight, leaving no sign of thetr having 


been there. A fortnight afterwards, Mr. 
Wright came up from the Darling, looked 
round the camp, saw no sign of their 
having been there, and so turned and went 
home again,—while their journals were 
under his feet, and they themselves not 
more than twenty miles down the creek. 
Mr. Wright, also, left no mark of his 
having been there ; so that a fortnight after, 
when Mr. Wills returned to the camp to 
deposit some fresh journals, he writes, 
‘No trace of any one having been here, 
except blacks.” And so Wright gave up 
Burke and Wills as lost, and they gave 
themselves up as deserted. 

Those who care to trace two such noble 
specimens of humanity through misery to 
death, must read the book. The end came 
in this way: They wandered up and down, 
and lived on a seed called ‘* Nardoo,”’ 
(about which we know nothing, having 
never met with anything corresponding to 
it), and on what they could beg from the 
blacks, who treated them very kindly. The 
nights got deadly cold; Mr. Wills got 
weaker and weaker, as did also Mr. Burke ; 
King held out best of all. The blacks 
went away. It was voted nec , asa 
last chance, that Mr. Burke and King 
should follow them; and so Wills wrote a 
letter to his father, and gave Burke his 
watch ; and they left him alone with his 
God, knowing that they should see his face 
no more. 
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The last act of the tragedy approaches. 
The noble King and poor Burke went out 
into the bush together, and Burke broke 
down. ‘‘I hope,” he said to King, “ that 
you will stay by me till I am quite dead; 
it is a comfort to know that some one is by. 
But when I am dying, it is my desire that 
you should place my pistol in my right 

and, and leave me unburied as I lie.”’ 

King now ‘felt very lonely,” but 
managed to wander back to Wills,—who was 
of course dead some days now,—and scraped 
some sand over him. After this he went 
and lived with the blacks, who were very 
kind to him, particularly an old woman 
called Carrawaw. And this was the end 
of the whole business. King was rescued 
by Mr. Howitt, who rewarded the faithful 
blacks. 

But the results of the three last explora- 
tions are most important. Australia has 
been proved capable of supporting a popu- 
lation of at least 30,000,000; and all the 
old bugbear about a central desert has been 
dissipated for ever. H. K. 








SAVONAROLA. 


THE HISTORY OF GIROLAMO SAVONA- 
ROLA AND OF HIS TIMES. By Pas- 
- QUALE ViLLaRI, Professor of History in the 
University of Pisa. ‘Translated’ from the 
Italian by Lronarp Horner, with the co- 
operation of the Author. In Two Vols. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 1863. 
IGNOR VILLARI thinks that no one 
has done so much to circulate false 
opinions respecting the tyrant of Florence 
and its prophet, as our countryman, Mr. 
Roscoe. If that is so, we ought to listen 
with special respect and gratitude to any 
information respecting either which may 
come from Italy. Any mischief done to the 
cause of morality and freedom there has 
been a mischief to ourselves. We could 
not admire a bad man and despise a good 
one without lowering our own standard, 
without promoting dilettantism and dis- 
couraging manly faith and courage at 
home. ‘The Professor of History at Pisa 


has written a conscientious, laborious, - 


warm-hearted biography of Savonarola for 
his own land, and Mr. Horner has added 
to the many obligations under which he 
has laid us, by claiming that biography for 
ours. 

The reaction against Roscoe’s statements 
has been, perhaps, strong enough among us 
recently. But our opinion about Savo- 
narola has been somewhat confused. Some 
have taken him for a reformer after the 
German or English pattern. Some have 
admired him chiefly because they have 
heard that he was a friend of Fra Barw- 
lomeo. Some have thought that he might 
have been a good patriot if he had not 
meddled with theology. Some have said 
that he would have been a much better 
theologian if he had not ventured into the 
sphere of politics. Some say that he would 
have been a great man if he had been born 
in the nineteenth century instead of the 
fifteenth. Some wonder that in such an 
enlightened age as that of Lorenzo and 
Politian he should have yielded to visions, 
and believed that he could forecast coming 
events. On all these points Signor Villari 
may do much to set us right. He is a 
good Catholic, an honest hater of Luther. 
He would nevertheless—as he says with 
evident truth—have represented Savonarola 
as a Protestant, or an unbeliever, if he had 
found him to be one. He has found him 
to be a pupil of Aquinas, with a reverence 
for all the doctrines of his Church, and as 
such he has set him before us. But he 


s 





does not the least desire to suppress the 
fact that Savonarola’s horror of the sins of 
the Papal court,—of deeds which he knew to 
be done by Sixtus V., Innocent VIII., Alex- 
ander VI.—was deep, intense, unmitigated ; 
that it filled and possessed his whole being; | 
that he looked upon the world as fallen 
into ruin not becanse it disobeyed the | 
Church, but through the abominations of | 
the Church. 

With equal truth and equal courage, 
Signor Villari represents the war of | 
Savonarola against Lorenzo as the war, not , 
of a wild fanatic against art and letters, 
but of a believer in righteousness and 
truth against insincerity and corruption. 
Our Professor exhibits no ignominious 
shrinking from facts. If Savonarola thought 
he saw visions, Signor Villari says that he 
thought so, and that he himself thinks | 
otherwise. But he does not admit Savo- 
narola to have been more superstitious than 
the frequenters of Lorenzo’s gardens; on the 
whole, much less superstitious. The dif- 
ference was that he was in earnest, and | 
that they were at play; that they believed 
in gods, and he believed in God; that they 
supposed their acts depended in a great 
measure upon the stars, and that he sup- 
posed all acts to be open to the eyes of a 
Judge who would verily put down brutality, 
incest, hypocrisy in high places,—let those 
who sat in those high places be called 
princes, popes, or by any other title. 

These things Signor Villari makes very 
clear to us. If we had a guess of them 
before, he establishes them by a care- 
ful collection of @ocuments, by a just 
and dispassionate balancing of evidence. | 
His narrative of Savonarola’s early days at | 
Ferrara is better and clearer than any 
which has fallen in our way. His brief | 
passion for a maiden bearing the great 
name of Strozzi and its disappointment are 
recorded just as they should be, without 
any sentimental effort to make that incident 
the turning point of his life, the motive of 
his becoming a Dominican, but with a per- 
ception of the strength which a bitter per- 
sonal struggle-may have added to his sense 
that he was committed to a battle with 
principalities and powers. The first joy 
of his entrance into the convent of St. 
Mark, after his previous anguish, is described 
with true sympathy, as well as the gradual 
and necessary discovery which followed, 
that Florence was no Paradise, that the 
convent existed in the midst of it to fight with 
it and with its rulers, and that the convent 
itself must be reformed that it might fulfil 
this work. Signor Villari’s picture of the 
Academy and of its inmates is, it may well 
be supposed, not quite so flattering as some 
to which we have been accustomed. The 
sketch of Lorenzo himself we could almost 
have wished to see softened in some of its 
features; but Signor Villari knows best, and 
we cannot doubt that in the main he is just. 
It is especially satisfactory to find him vin- 
dicating the old story of Lorenzo’s death- 
bed, which Roscoe had treated with utter 
contempt, and which M. Perrens—in general 
a far safer guide —has too hastily assumed to 
be false, because there is no allusion to it 
in the letter of Politian, which professes to 
describe the last minutes of his friend. 
Signor Villari shows, (1) that Politian was 
not likely to have been present at the con- 
fession of a dying man to his priest ; (2) that 
if he had he would certainly have sup- 
pressed a story which was discreditable to 
Lorenzo ; (3) that there is nothing in his 
letter to negative the story, which rests on 
testimonies numerous, contemporary, res- 
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pectable, atid independent. 
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We cannot, at least in this notice, follow 
Signor Villari through the stages of his 
hero’s life, or say a word about the final 
tragedy. But it would be dishonest and 
even ungrateful to the biographer not to 
speak distinctly upon one subject in which 
he may mislead his English readers, dis- 
turbing their honest convictions whilst he 
is correcting some of their errors. 

That the German commentators on Savo- 
narola who have tried to make him a 
Lutheran, or anything like a Lutheran, are 
utterly wrong, we concede at once to Signor 
Villari. They have been already rebuked 
for that error by one of their countrymen, 
He condemns Rudelbach in 
more decided and pointed language than is 
used evén by Villari for his ‘“ one-sided 
method of bringing forth this sentence, 
throwing that into the shade,’ whereby a 
number of particulars were made to look 
very imposing, and the whole result is 
falsified. He speaks merely in the interest 
of biographical and historical veracity. 
There is, besides, a national interest at 
stake which must not be overlooked. It 
is immensely important that Italians should 
understand that their reformation could 
not in the fifteenth century—cannot in 
the nineteenth century—be modelled upon 
that of any other nation. If Germany—if 
England—dares to hold forth its own maxims 
or its own practice as guides which the 
Italians ought to follow, it interferes ignor- 
antly and audaciously with the purposes of 
God, and does what in it lies to mar His 
work. 

But while we would say this earnestly 
and emphatically—most earnestly and em- 
phatically in respect to our religious or 
ecclesiastical interference, because every 
nation should be more on the watch against 
its own temptations than against those of 
its neighbours—we are not the least pre- 
pared to accept Signor Villari’s sneers 
against Luther, or even his opinion, that 
there was not an essential agreement be- 
tween the two Reformers, in spite of their 
immense national differences, in spite of 
their immense personal differences. Savo- 
narola was not a Lutheran, but neither, 
thank God! was Luther. Savonarola’s 
head was not proof against the visions and 
conceits of his age (what nineteenth cen- 
tury head is proof against the visions and 
conceits of this day?); but he had this 
point of difference—we thank ‘Signor 
Villari heartily for making us feel it—from 
all the Medici and all the Popes of his day: 
he actually believed in Gop. He thought 
that Gop lived. This was a conviction 
which no wise Medicean or wise pope could 
tolerate. To put it down was neces 
by bribes if possible ; should these fail, by 
fire. It was the same with Luther. He 
had a reverence for Popes as strong as that 
of any Dominican. He had no wish for 
any conflict with princes. He, too, was 
liable to various conceits, and to various 
infirmities of temper. But the same dan- 
gerous and obsolete conviction which had 
laid hold of Savonarola, mastered him. 
He, too, confessed a righteous God, the 
ruler of him and of all kings and all 
priests, an actual power and presence 
which could not be put by. Therefore 
he blasphemed indulgences and burnt the 
bull. Therefore Leo saw that he must be 
crushed. What did that amiable, tolerant 
man care for opinions? What harm could 
a poor monk of Wittenberg do by cir- 
culating a hundred religious heresies, old 
or new? But this was a political heresy. 
This interfered frightfully with the diplo- 
macies and nepotism of Popes, with the 
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comfort of Cardinals, with the peace of | 
Medicean princes. | 

It put all society in peril. No dynasty | 
constructed on the sound maxims announced | 
in the Principe could be comfortable when | 
this notion started from a dead formula into 
a belief. It must be tamed down into 
nothingness or exterminated. It could not | 
be tamed down in Savonarola or in Luther. 
Both deserted the Schoolmen for the Bible, 
because they found in the Schoolmen a 
skilful and admirable arrangement of topics | 
and arguments, and in the Bible a living | 
and reigning God, one who delivered na- 
tions out of bondage, who was the same in 
all ages. Both were assertors of actual | 
faith in this God in contradistinction to 
faith in notions or in popes. Both asserted | 
that there is a moral standard which can 
bend to no convenience, which will endure 
no impostures and falsehoods, with which 
there can be no traffickings for religious 
ends. Each may at times have forgotten | 
these maxims in his conduct; Savonarola | 
may have yielded to Italian deceptions, 
Luther to German. Savonarola may have 
been tempted by his dominion over Flo- 
rence; Luther by the necessity of maintain- 
ing a special Evangelical Confession against 
Romanists, Anabaptists, or Swiss Reformers. 
At such times their external contrasts .be- 
come conspicuous; their internal sympathy 
is forgotten. Signor Villari has not been 
wise in dwelling so much on the oppo- 
sition between the Servum Arbitrium of 
Luther, and the frequent assertions of moral 
freedom by his own countryman. A quiet 
professor of history should not have plunged’ 
into that dismal controversy, or should have 
plunged more deeply into it. He would 
then, perhaps, have discovered that Luther 
was asserting a Divine will which sets men 
free, and without which they cannot be 
free. Certainly thespirit of Savonarola would 
not have been at variance with the spirit 
of that creed. And the mere dogmas and 
reasonings of either apart from this spirit, 
which looked now and then very important 
in their eyes, have shrivelled to nothing in 
the course of three centuries. 

The men live, however; and the wit- 
ness which was borne by them lives. Three 
centuries have not lessened but deepened 
the worth of both. We in England, who 
have no right to lay down laws for Italy or 
‘for Germany, have a right to justify the 
champions of freedom in each; seeing that 
we need them for ourselves. The idols of 
the three nations are different, but they 
will none of them he broken in pieces 
except by that faith in God which the 
Florentine as much as the Saxon proclaimed. 
Sayonarola blundered when he supposed | 
that a monarch of France was the destined | 
avenger of the crimes of princes and popes, | 
the appointed deliverer of Italy. Luther | 
blundered when he thought an Evangelical | 
Confession could unite Germany. But Savo- | 
narola was not wrong in affirming that | 
the crimes of popes and princes would be 
‘avenged, and that Italy would become a | 
true nation. Luther was not wrong in 
affirming that there must be a unity for. 
Germany, though one which preachers as 
little as emperors would be able to create. 
Englishmen have blundered in thinking 
that. they can set the world right by their 
conservatism or their liberalism; but if 
they turn to a God who preserves and who 
makes free, they may shake off their own 
fetters, and help Italy and Germany to | 
shake off theirs, 
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THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN, with Remarks on 
Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. 
By Sir Cuarzes LYEtLr, F.R.S, 8vo. Murray. 
1863. 

| FIRST ARTICLE. ] 

lPHE antiquity of Man is a subject of such 

general interest, the reputation of Sir 

Charles Lyell stands so high, that this work 


| has, for the last year, been impatiently ex- 


pected by the scientific world. Nor will the 
latter be disappointed. Sir Charles Lyell has 
acted with his usual prudence, in taking all 

ssible precautions to ensure accuracy, and 


in giving himself plenty of time for reflection. 
_ A large part of his book, indeed, was finished 
_ many months ago. 
_chapter on Denmark was written before Mr. 


Thus, he tells us that the 


Lubbock’s article on the same subject, in the 


| Natural History Review for October, 1861— 
| more, therefore, than eighteen months since. 


As the connecting links between Archeology 
and Geology, Sir Charles commences with a 
short account of the discoveries in the Danish 
Kjékkenméddings, and peat bogs, and the 
Swiss Lake habitations. The Kjékkenméd- 
dings are mounds varying in height from 3 to 
10 feet, and in area are some of them 1000 
feet long, and from 150 to 200 wide. They 
are composed of shells, ‘‘among which are 
flint knives, hatchets, and other instruments 
of stone, horn, wood, and bone, with frag- 
ments of coarse pottery, mixed with charcoal 
and cinders, but never any implements of 
bronze, still less of iron. . . They are rarely 
placed more than 10 feet above the level of 
the sea, and are confined to its immediate 
neighbourhood ;” or if not (and there are cases 
where they are several miles from the shore), 
Sir C. Lyell remarks that the distance is as- 
cribable to a change in the distribution of land 
and water. The four species of shells which 
constitute the main portion of these refuse- 
heapsarethe oyster, the cockle, the mussel, and 
the periwinkle, all now either entirely absent 
in the neighbouring waters or much smaller, 
thereby indicating that the Baltic has become 
morebrackish. Sir Charles Lyell regards this 
as a striking proof, ‘‘ perhaps the most con- 
clusive of all,” that the ‘‘refuse-heaps”’ are 
very old. Ws must remember, however, 
that, as Mr. Lubbock tells us, oysters were still 
living in the Isefjord at the oe of this 
century.) The animal remains have been very 


carefully examined by Prof. Steenstrup. No | 








trace of any extinct species has been met with, | 
though the great auk, now extinct in Europe, | 


isvery common. The only vegetable remains 


in the mounds are burnt pieces of wood, and | 


some charred substance, referred by Dr. Forch- 
hammer to the Zostera marina, a sea plant, 
which was perhaps used in the production of 
salt. The peat mosses of the same country 
have revealed the fact, that, since the arrival 
of man, there have been three great periods of 
arborescent vegetation. At the lower part 
the trees are all pines; as we rise nearer to 
the surface these are gradually replaced by 
oaks, again succeeded by beeches. Siesenver, 
it appears. that the three great stages of civi- 
lization correspond pretty well with these 
three periods of vegetation ; the stone period, 
with the pine forests; the bronze age, with 
the oaks; and finally, the use of iron with the 
beeches. Although it is impossible to say 
how many generations of each species of tree 
flourished in succession, still it is evident that 
changes such as these indicate a great lapse 
of time. 

From Denmark Sir Charles turns to Switz- 
erland. 

In the shallow parts of many Swiss lakes, where 


_ there is a depth of no more than from five to fifteen feet 


of water, ancient wooden piles are observed at the bottom, 


| sometimes worn down to the surface of the mud, some- 


times projecting slightly above it. These have evidently 
once supported villages, nearly all of therfh of unknown 
date, but the most ancient of which certainly belonged to 
the age of stone, for hundreds ofimplements, resembling 
those of the Danish shell-mounds and peat-mosses, have 


| been dredged up from the mud into which the piles were 


| driven. 
| tions is that given by Herodotus, of a Thracian tribe, who 


The earliest historical account of such habita- 


dwelt, in the year 520 n.c., in Prasias, a small mountain 
lake of Pronia, now part of modern Roumelia. Their 
habitations were constructed on platforms rrised above 
the lake, and ingon piles. They were connected with 
the shore by w causeway of similar formation. 
Such platforms must have been of considerable extent, 
for the Peonians lived there with their families and 
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From the combined researches of the Swiss 
antiquaries, especially M. Troyon, to whom 
we are indebted for a general work on the 


| subject (‘‘ Sur les Habitations lacustres’’), it 


appears that most of the Swiss settlements 
belonged to the age of bronze, but nearly 
half to that of stone, while in only two or 
three have any instruments of iron been dis- 
covered. The animal remains have been 
carefully examined by Prof. Rutimeyer, who 
shows that, though the domestic animals 
were more numerous in the age of bronze, 
still several of them—for instance, the ox, 
the horse, the dog, the sheep, the goat, 
and the hog—were present in Switzerland 
during the stone age. In this respect the 
‘* Pfahlbauten” of Switzerland offer a marked 
contrast to the ‘‘ Kjékkenméddings,” in which 
as yet no domestic animal but the dog has 
been discovered. 

The Swiss antiquaries have in three in- 
stances attempted to estimate in years the 
antiquity of the stone and bronze periods, 
The most elaborate ae is that made by 
M. Morlot respecting the delta of the Tiniére, 
a torrent which flows into the Lake of Geneva 
near Villeneuve. It has been laid open by a 
railway cutting one thousand feet long and 
thirty-two feet deep :— 

Three layers of vegetable soil, each of which must at 
one time have formed the surface of the cone, have been 
cut through at different depths. The first of these was 
traced over a surface of 15,000 square feet, having an 
average thickness of five inches, and being about four 
feet below the present surface of the cone. This upper 
layer belonged to the Roman period, and contained 
Roman tiles’and a coin. The second layer, followed 
over a surface of 25,000 square feet, was six inches thick, 
and lay at a depth of ten feet. In it were found frag- 
ments of unvarnished pottery and a pair of tweezers in 
bronze, indicating the bronze epoch. The third layer, 
followed for 35,000 square feet, Was six or seven inches 
thick, and nineteen feet deep. In it were fragments of 
rude pottery, pieces of charcoal, broken bones, and a 
human skeleton, having a small, round, and very thick 
skull. M. Morlot, assuming the Roman —— to repre- 
sent an antiquity of from sixteen to eighteen centuries,’ 
assigns to the bronze age a date of between 3,000 and 
4,000 years, and to the oldest layer, that of the stone 
period, an age of from 5,000 to 7,000 years, 

al . . 

The second instance is that brought for- 
ward by M. Gilliéron, and quoted by Sir 
Charles on the authority of M. Morlot, though 
since published by its ingenious author in a 
‘* Notice sur les Habitations lacustres :” 

The piles in question occur at the Pont de Thidle, 
between the lakes of Bienne and Neufchatel. The old 
convent of St. Jean, founded 750 years ago, and built 
originally on the margin of the Lake of Bienne, is now at 
a considerable distance from the shore, and affords a 
measure of the rate of the gain of land in seven centuries 
and a half. Assuming that a similar rate of the conver- 
sion of water into marshy land prevailed antecedently, 
we should require an addition of sixty centuries for the 
growth of the morass intervening between the convent 
and the aquatic dwelling of Pont de Thiéle of 6750 
years. 

This result, therefore, tallies very well 
with that obtained by M. Morlot at the Cone 
of the Tiniére; and we quite agree with Sir 
Charles Lyell, that these calculations, 
though confessedly imperfect, are still ‘‘ full 
of promise.” 

The third calculation, that deduced by M. 
Troyon from an examination of the lake 
settlement at Uttins, near Yyerdon, points to 
very different conclusions, M. Gilliéron, 
however, in the memoir already cited, and 
M. J ayet in a ** Notice sur la Plaine de 
l’Orbe,” have (probably since Sir Charles 
Lyell’s chapter was written) brought forward 
facts which appear to us fatal to the argument 
of M. Troyon. 

Having thus considered ‘‘ those formations 
in which both the fossil shells and mammalia 
are of living species,” Sir Charles Lyell in 
his fourth chapter turns his attention “‘ to 
those of older date in which, the shells being 
all recent, some of the accompanying mam- 
malia are extinct, or belong to species not 
known to have lived within the times of his- 
tory and tradition.” And first he commences 
with the evidence derived from caves. As 
long ago as the year 1828, MM. Tournal and 
Christol in the south of France, and in 1833 
Dr. Schmerling in the caverns near Liége, 


found human bones and rude flint instru- 


ments mixed with remains of the rhinoceros, 
hyena, cave-bear, etc. ‘The facts recorded b 
these observers haye neyer been disputed, 
but it was argued that— 


The caverns having been at one od the dens of 
wild beasts, and having served at times as places 
of human habitation, worship, sepultyre, concenimnent, 
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or defence, one might easily conceive that the bones of 
man and those of animals, which were strewed over tlie 
floors of subterranean cavities, or which had fallen inv 
tortuous rents connecting them with the surface, might, 
when swept away by floods, be mingled in one promis- 
cuous heap in the same ossiferous mud or breccia. 

Sir Charles confesses that the positive facts 
attested by such competent witnesses ought, 
perhaps, ‘‘ to have outweighed any amount of 
negative testimony previously accumulated 
respecting the non-occurrence elsewhere of 
human remains in formations of the like an- 
tiquity,” were it not, as he truly observes, that 
‘a discovery which seems to contradict the 
general tenor of ape boy investigations is 
naturally received with much hesitation.” 
It must be confessed that if geologists are 





open to any accusation in the matter, it is | 


certainly not that of having too readily 
admitted the proofs of man’s antiquity. 
It is thus but a tardy tribute of thanks 
and admiration which we can offer to the 
men who not only undertook investigations, 
in themselves most tedious and difficult, but 
did not shrink from the publication of truth, 
however unwelcome. 

Haying obtained independent proof that 
man co-existed in Hurope with the Mammoth 
and other extinct animals, geologists thought 
it necessary to reconsider the evidence pre- 
viously derived from caves, and the result 
has been completely to verify the statements 
made by the earlier observers. In _ the 
Brixham cave, explored by Dr. Falconer, 
Mr. Prestwich and Mr. Pengelly, the entire 
left-hind leg of a cave-bear was faund close 
to a very perfect fiint tool. In this case the 
mass of earth containing the bones— 


was removed entire, and the matrix cleared away 
oy by Dr. Falconer, in the presence of Mr. Pen- 
ly. very bone was in its natural place,—the femur, 
bia, fibula, anklebone, or as lus, all in juxtaposition. 
Even the patella, or detached bone of the kneepan, was 
searched for and notin vain. Here, therefore, we have 





| 








evidence of an entire limb not having been washedina | 


ossil state out of an older alluvium, and then swept 
afterwards into a cave, so as to be mingled with flint 
implements, but having been introduced when clothed 
with its flesh, or at least when it had the separate bones 
bound together by their natural ligaments, and in that 
state buried in mud, 

This observation does not, indeed, prove 
that man and the cave-bear were contempo- 
raneous; but if they were not, it is evident 
that man was the earlier of the two. Let it be 
observed, that the caves have no relation to 
the present configuration of the ecarth’s sur- 
face, and that they were evidently filled with 
mud, &c. before the present river-systems 
were in existence. 

From the caves, Sir Charles turns to the 
discoveries of flint implements, made by M. 
Boucher de Perthes, in the gravel-beds of the 
valley of the Somme, and since confirmed by 
researches made in other river valleys of 
England and France. These implements, of 
which a very considerable number have now 
been found, are always left rough, while the 
stone axes of the Pfahlbauten and the tumuli 
are as invariably polished. Rude as they 
are, however, there can be no doubt that 
they are the work of men’s hands, while, 
from the unanimous testimony of the nume- 
rous logists who have visited the cele- 
bra quarries of St. Agheul, near Amiens, 
it seems equally clear that they occur in 
undisturbed gravel, and in the same strata as 
the Mammoth and the woolly-haired rhino- 


-ceros. No human bones haye yet been 


discovered, but we must remember that 
elsewhere also the bones of men are 
of the greatest rarity. Thus, in the Stone 
Age e-habitations of Switzerland, whence 
the stone and bone implements have been 
obtained by hundreds, not a single human 
skull has yet been discovered. The same 
may be said of the Danish Kjékken- 
méddings. In these comparatively recent 

ods, however, we get some assistance 

m the contents of the tumuli. No burial- 
places belonging to the age of the extinct 
mammalia have, however, been as yet dis- 
covered, excepting perhaps the odlebrated 
cave at Aurignac, described by M. Lartet, 
and the seventeen skeletons found there have 
most unfortunately been lost to science. 

Nor have the caves been much more pro- 
ductive. Out of more than nl examimed 
by Dr. Schmerling, from all of which he col- 
lected flint implements, only three contained 
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any human bones, and there was only one 
skull ‘‘in a sufficient state of integrity to 
enable the anatomist to speculate on the race 
to which it belonged.” This precious relic 
is known as the ‘“ Engis” skull, and for 
comparison with it we have another specimen, 
found by Dr. Fuhbrott in a cave at Nean- 
derthal, near Dusseldorf. 

Casts and photographs of these two skulls 
have been carefully examined by Professor 
Huxley, and the result appears to be that, 
while the Engis skull approaches very nearly 
to the highest, or Caucasian type, that from 
Neanderthal is the lowest and most ape-like 
as yet discovered. One of our contemporaries 
last year, reviewing Professor Huxley’s ac- 
count of these skulis, accuses the learned 
Professor of regret and dissatisfaction at the 
result, quoting the well-known lines— 


** How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’ other dear charmer away.’’ 


But however this may be, the Engis skull 
at least proves that, in the words of Professor 
Huxley, ‘‘the first traces of the primeval 
stock whence man has proceeded need no 
longer be sought, by those who entertain any 
form of the doctrine of progressive develop- 
ment, in the newest tertiaries ; but that they 
may be looked for in an epoch more distant 
from the age of the Elephas primigenius, 
than that is from us.”’ 

What now, it may be asked, is the antiquity 
thus indicated? Let us return to Sir Charles 
Lyell, and we shall find him expressing 
opinions startling to those who have not fol- 
lowed the recent tendency of geological 
thought. 

In his Travels in North America, Sir 
Charles has shown that the deposits forming 
the delta and alluvial plain of the Mississippi 
consist of sedimentary matter, and after 
ascertaining experimentally the annual dis- 
charge of water and the mean annual amount 


of solid matter contained in its waters, has | 


estimated that the river would require 
100,000 years to bring down so large a quan- 
tity of solid matter from the upper country ; 
a period which, large as it seems, he still re- 
gards as ‘‘the lowest estimate of the time 
required,” 

Now, in the loam forming the bluffs on 
each side of the Mississippi, and therefore older 
(though how much older we know not) than 
that valley, Dr. Dickeson, of Natchez, found, 
with remains of the Mastodon Ohioticus, the 
pelvic bone of a man. Sir Charles, prudently 


suspending his judgment as to the real value | 
and antiquity of this fossil, states that whether | 


or not this bone really belongs to the Natchez 
loam in which it is supposed to have been 
found, he considers the loam to be posterior 
in date to the alluvium of the Somme, con- 
taining flint implements and the remains of 
the mammoth andhyzena. There would thus 
be traces of the existence of man upon earth 
in a stratum earlier yet than one, in itself ne- 
cessarily older than that Mississippi delta, 
which, Sir Charles Lyell tells us, must be at 
least one hundred thousand years old. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S FARMS. An 
Agricultural Memoir. By Joun CiatmeErs 
Morton, Editor of the “Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture,” and Honorary Member of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Holland. London: 
Longman § Co. Ato. 1863. 


T has been well said that the English are 

a country-loving people. The most 
thorough-going citizen dreams as he dozes at 
his desk of green fields and purer air, and 
sighs for the time when he can fling down 
his ledger and rush forth to enjoy them. 
This feeling a our national literature, 
and is embalmed in the most lovely of our 
national songs, and the most graphic of our 
novels. Farm life and its varied cares are 
not beneath the notice of the noblest of our 
land, and a King of Great Britain gloried in 
the title of the Royal Farmer. Land gives 
titles to our nobility, swells their revenues, and 
mainly creates their influence. M. Léonce 


de Lavergne, in his delightful work, so valu- | to Scotland, he never attended any 


gratification to this love of rural life and 
rural pursuits which seems to pervade all 
classes in this country; and does not hesitate 
to pronounce it one of three influences 
which he dilates upon, which have caused us 
to be so rich in agricultural wealth. And it 
is truly delightful to note the gusto with 
which a Frenchman expatiates on this love 
of country life which we all possess, and 
contrasts it with the system so prevalent in 
France, where all‘ desire is towards life in 
Paris. ‘‘ The English sovereigns,” says this 





most graphic writer, ‘‘ show the first example 
for this universal predilection, — living as 
they do as little as possible in town. The 
fancy farm of Trianon was but a short-lived 
'amusement to Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, but Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert take a real pleasure in farming. The 
Piince has a farm at Windsor, where the 
finest cattle in the three kingdonis are bred 
' and fattened. His produce generally gains 
the first prizes at the agricultural shows. 
At Osborne, where she spends the greatest 
part of the year, the Queen herself takes 
great interest in her poultry yard; and the 
newspapers have lately announced a cure 
which her Majesty has discovered for a par- 
ticular disease amongst turkeys. We may 
laugh at this, but our neighbours take it very 
seriously, and they have good reason for 
doing so too. Happy and wise among the 
nations is the people which loves to see its 
princes engaged in useful relaxations.” 
Such testimony toa national predilection, of 
which sometimes, by the way, we seem to be 
slightly ashamed, coming from across the 
water, is peculiarly pregnant with mean- 
ing if we but choose to read it. An admir- 
able commentary upon this—and a most 
useful one withal—is to be met with in the 
work now claiming our attention, and which 
‘shows forth in full and explicit detail the 
labours of him whose worth and value we 
_ did not fully realize till he was taken from 
us. We are glad to see this agricultural 
| memoir undertaken by one so well fitted to 
do it justice as Mr. Morton, who to g warm 
_and genial appregiation of rural life brings a 
| thorough practical knowledge of rural labour ; 
and the getting up of the work, we may say 
_at once, is in every way worthy of the sub- 
| ject and of the ability of its treatment. 
This ‘‘agricultural memoir” is full and 
| complete, and in the discussion of its varied 
_ departments we could get an infinite variety 
of ‘‘ texts,’’ so to speak, on which to dilate, 
all of them of great importance to the practical 
man. Tor, as well padre by Mr. Morton 
in his preface,— 

Besides the personal details which will be the chief 
attraction of these pages, there is also, it is hoped, much 





in them that will be professionally useful to the agricul-¢ 


turist. The experience which has to be described on 
such subjects as farm-buildings, land-drainage, steam- 
cultivation, tillage and manures, cattle-breeding, grass- 
land management, cottage building and farm accounts, is 
most valuable; and it is, we are glad to feel assured, 

uite in accordance with the public-spirited character of 
the Prince Consort, that it should be published. 


From the last but not the least interesting 
chapter of Mr. Morton’s memoir, we learn 
that the Prince Consort, almost immediately 
on his arrival in this country, began to in- 
terest himself in its agriculture. In 1840 he 
became a member of the Smithfield Club; 
and shortly after a tenant of the Norfolk and 
Flemish farms, from which were sent during 
the first years of his membership those 
animals which were exhibited at the shows 
of the Society. The Rangership of Wind- 
'sor Forest, which at an early period was 
conferred upon him, enabled him to derive 
considerable experience in its agricultural 
_improvement; and under his auspices deep 
drainage, top-dressing, and depasturing 
were extensively and beneficially carried out. 
Int 1841 his Royal Highness was elected an 
honorary member of the oldest of our 
| Farmers’ Associations, the Highland and 
| Agricultural Society of Scotland,—a dis- 
_ tinction shared only by the Emperor of the 
| French. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
_ frequent as were his Royal Highness’s visits 
of the 








able as recording the unprejud&ed opinions | Society’s shows, and the one held at Aber- 


of an able French agriculturist respectin 


our farming system, alludes with no sm 
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deen—not far from Balmoral—which he had 
made special arrangements to be present at, 
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business after all prevented him from attend- 
ing. In 1843 he exhibited for the first tame 
stock at the Smithfield Show, and commenced 
to make up what ultimately proved a long 
list of prizes awarded to him, by having the 
agricultural distinction of ‘‘ Highly com- 
mended”’ given to the ‘‘ pigs” which were 
bred at the Norfolk farm. Thus encouraged— 
and the fact is a fine indication of the even- 
handed justice held out by the Club to all 
competitors, be they prince or peasant—his 
Royal Highness became a constant annual 
exhibitor at its meetings, of pigs and of oxen. 
In 1844 and in 1850, in company with the 
Queen and the Royal Family; in 1851 with 
Prince Alfred; alone in 1859, and with the 
Queen in 1860, his Royal Highness visited the 
Smithfield Show; and in 1861 contemplated 
another visit, which, alas! he was never des- 
tined to accomplish. In 1841 he became a 
life governor of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England; in 1844 a member of the 
Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of 
Ireland ; in 1845 a Vice-Patron of the Royal 
Dublin Society—which takes in addition to 
other sciences that of agriculture under its 
care—in 1845, Patron of the Royal Agricul- 
tural College at Cirencester, and in 1861 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. He was present only at two 
meetings, in July and November. ‘‘ An un- 
usually large attendance of the members of 
the Society took place on Wednesday, De- 
cember 1ith, when the half-yearly general 
meeting of the Society was appointed to be 
held, and when the Prince Consort would, for 
the first time, have met the general body 
of members in his official capacity. The Karl 
of Powis, the previous President of the 
Society, took the chair on this occasion, and 
expressed the great regret of the mecting at 








fore, of the chapters of MY. Morton’s book is 
that entitled ‘‘ The Prince and the Labourer,” 
which enumerates and describes the ‘‘ many 
proofs existing within the Royal Estates, 
upon the Prince Consort’s farms, and every- 
where within the personal influence of his 
Royal Highness, of the earnest mind and 
eye sincerity ’’ which were brought to 
ear upon this department of rural economy. 
We have called the chapter which records 
all this not the least interesting of the 
work; but on glancing over the beauti- 
fully printed and lavishly illustrated pages, 
which positively force the eye to look at them, 
it is hard to decide which is the most inter- 


esting. Every chapter has something which 
is inviting: what, for mstance, can be more 


charming than this glimpse of the private life 
of the Royal Family, or what better evidence 
can we obtain of the value of that training 
which affords a lesson to all the families of 


_ the subjects of our beloved Sovereign ? ‘* Let 


the absence of His Royal Highness, and at | 


the indisposition—for this was all it was 
supposed to be—which had for the time dis- 
abled him. The week had hardly closed, 
before all’ London was startled by the mid- 
night boqm of the great bell of St. Paul’s 
which told of his decease.”” The writer of 
this notice was present at this meeting, and 
took part in its proceedings, and he can well 
remember the feelings—which doubtless were 
shared in by his fellow members then 


us,” says Mr. Morton, in the chapter giving 


most interesting details of the Royal Estates, 
their farm buildings, their cottages, and 
general management— 


Let us visit the Swiss cottage and the gardens of the 
Boyal children. These are interesting for the proof they 
give of the practical good sense that has guided the edu- 
cation which the Prince thought necessary for his 
family ; for here essentially is a school, at which domes- 
tic and nrost useful instruction is given and received, 
Every garden, consisting of several plots, contains 
flowers (roses, lilies, pinks, &c.), and, in separate beds, 
strawberries, gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, 
among fruits; and asparagus, artichokes, potatoes, tur- 


nips, cabbages of various sorts, onions, carrots, parsnips, | 


lettuces, and other culinary vegetables. The cultivation 
of all these plants has to be looked after; and close by, 


in the Swiss cottage, is a kitchen, where the vegetables | 


which have been grown by every little gardener may be 
washed and cooked; where cooking of other kinds is 
carried on; where, indeed, all the apparatus exists for 
juvenile entertainments, given by those who have thus 
themselves carried out the whole process, from the plant- 
ing of the seed or set, up to the preparation of its produce 
as food. It is extremely interestingto see—in the orderly 
arrangement of the tools, each one bearing its owner's 
name, in the well-tilled plots, even in the arrangements 
for practice and instruction in the kitchen, as well as in 
the admirable collections, illustrative of various branchcs 
of natural history, in the museum upstairs—proofs of 
that regard for the systematic, the useful, and the prac- 
tical, which the Prince Consort was known to possess, 
And still more interesting is it to learn that not only are 
the immediate ends contemplated in these things fully 
attained, but that the family bond is strengthened here 


as in humbler instances, by every homely family enjoy- | 


ment shared by allin common. The Crown Princess of 


| Prussia still retains her little garden, and produce from 


present—with which the news reached him | 


of that death which cast a gloom over the 
whole kingdom. 


Useful and energetic as was the Prince | 
Consort as member of the various agri- | 
cultural societies, it Was in connection with | 


the improvement of his estates that his 
Royal Highness displayed his ability as a 
practical agriculturist and the keen love 
which he had for the pursuits of rural life. 
Almost every detail connected with the prac- 
tical working of his farm passed personally 
before him, and received the impress of what 
Mr. Morton truly calls his ‘‘ good judgment.” 
In choosing sites, planning buildings, decid- 
ing on the best and most economical mate- 
rials, in securing the comfort of the animals, 
and in devising plans to economise the labours 
of the workmen; the benefit of his rare prac- 


tical sense and good taste were conspicuously | 


visible. Nor was it alone to the working 
details of his farms that the attention and 
wisely directed counsels of the Prince Con- 
sort were given; the labourers, who carried 
out these details, were not overlooked; on 
the contrary, such was the attention his 


it is sent each summer from Osborne to Berlin. 
Rapidly failing space warns us to conclude 


our notice of this most interesting memoir, | 
It is a book, in short, which is worthy of a | 


place in the library or on the drawing-room 
table of every one who admires and esteems 
ALBERT THE GooD. 





MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF 


SWEDEN. By Henry Woopneap. Two 
Vols. 8vo. Hurst & Blackett. 


O write a really good historical work, 


whether political or literary, requires | 


not only extensive and profound knowledge, 
but also the rare gift of a master-mind, able 
to grasp and fitly deal with an important 
subject. To compose the memoirs of a cele- 


brated individual, though anything but an | 


easy or inconsiderable task, is certainly, in 
many respects, a matter of less difficulty. 
This is unquestionably one of the causes, 
owing to which works, truly deserving the 
title of history, are in our days diminishing in 


number, whilst, at the same time, biogra- 


Royal Highness paid to every point calcu- | 


lated to secure their personal and household 
comfort, or to raise them by promoting their 


phical books are increasing in a similar pro- 
ortion. In consequence of this revolution 
in the field of modern historical literature, 
there is hardly a personage of some note, 
both in and out of this country, whose doings, 


sayings, and character will not be handed 


social virtues, that we question if any one | 
has done more towards practically solving that 


most difficult question, ‘‘ How best and most 
wisely to deal with our labourers *’ than has 
his Royal Highness. Nor is it possible to 
overrate the importance of this department 
of rural economy, or the value of the 
exertions made by the late lamented Prince 
to put it upon a proper basis, securing—what 
ras been too frequently lost sight of—at once 
the maintenance of the self-respect of the 
labourers themselves, and their gradual—all 
the more sure because gradual—rise in the 
social scale. Not the least interesting, there- 





down to posterity by one, or frequently by 
several authors. Queen Christina of Sweden, 
besides having left us an interesting record 
of her life by her own pen, is.to be numbered 
among those—shall we say happy ?—beings, 
whose memory has been rescued from obli- 
vion by several distinguished biographers in 
several of the modern languages. 


that would be novel or original in the work 
here more especially under consideration. 
Yet it is both a useful and a pleasant book : 
useful, because no Life of Queen Christina 
has—at least as far as we are aware—been 
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t would | 
for this reason be unfair to look for much | 





published in English; and pleasant, because 
one can read more than a hundred pages at a 
time without feeling tired, and can terminate 
the perusal of the work without afterwards 
feeling sorry for the time thus employed. 
The life and character of this Northern 
Semiramis certainly offer an inviting subject 
for biographical investigation and narrative, 
as few persons, women especially, have, by a 
combination of rare mental gifts and happy 
dispositions, been qualified in so high a degree 
duly to occupy and to grace an exalted posi- 
tion. Although Queen Christina lived in 
troublous times, and was on more than one 
occasion, owing to her extreme youth at the 
time of her father’s death, placed in an at 
least precarious situation, she was yet singu- 
larly fortunate in being surrounded by seve- 
ral able and unselfish men, who both from 
patriotism and loyalty made: it the business 
of their lives faithfully to serve the daughter 
of their much beloved king, Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Axel Oxenstierna was of all these 
men the most remarkable, the most powerful, 
and the most noble. He might easily have 
made himself king or sovereign lord protector 
of Sweden ; for he was beloved by many and 
respected by all; yet never did such an idea 
enter his head. He was, ox the contrary, if 
the most powerful, yet also the most faithful 
of his iffant Queen’s subjects; for not —_ 
did he guard the interests of the Swedis 
nation by his skill as a diplomatist abroad 
| and by his ‘wisdom as an administrator at 





home, but he even undertook the task of 
being the private instructor of his Sovereign 
in the affairs of state, and superintended her 
general education in a manner which after- 
wards proved as useful to the Queen as her 
own natural talent. In short, Axel Oxen- 
stierna became to Christina what Longinus 
had been of old to Queen Zenobia. To show 
what a decided influence the character of the 
_ tutor produced upon that of his royal pupil, 

it will suffice to point out the great similarity 

of feeling and thought which were called 
forth in both of them upon separate occasions 
_ by similar causes. 

When, after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Oxenstierna convoked the repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant states, and their 
deputies met at Heilbron in the year 1633, 
the Chancellor of Sweden found it, indeed, a 
herculean task to make these discordant 
elements meet. And to such an extent did 
he feel the difficulty of making them do 
anything for the common good of the Pro- 
testant cause, that in his despair he wrote to 
Stockholm: ‘‘ It is difficult sometimes to 
manage those over whom one has lawful 
_authority,—much more, powerful princes, 
| with their heads full of ancestors, and fancies 
' many hundred years old.” When, in 1648, 
at the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War, 
_Selvious, the Ambassador of Sweden at Osna- 
| brick, who was chiefly instrumental in 
_ bringing about the peace of Westphalia, was 
to be raised to the dignity of senator, as a 
| well-deserved reward for his successful 
labours, the Council, on having the proposal 
laid before them for their ratification by the 

Queen, voted against the measure. Their 
reason for doing so was, that Selvious was of 
common origin. The proud nobles admitted 
his merits, but, to use a Swedish expression, 
it was a nail in their eyes to see a low-born 
man raised to such a dignity. The Queen 
put an end to this unseemly opposition by 
observing that, ‘‘ When good advice is re- 
quired, it is useless to ask whether a man can 
boast of sixteen quarterings. I require men 
of ability for my service; if you, my lords, 
have sons who possess the requisite know- 
ledge and capacity, they shail have their 
turn, but only their turn ;—the offices of the 
state are not hereditary.” This incident 
| proves also that the Government of Sweden, 
even then, was in reality more of a constitu- 
tional than of a despotic character. 

Besides these two anecdotes, we might, if 
| space permitted, quote several others, not of 
less point, in which these memoirs abound. 
Queen Christina, independently of her very 
high accomplishments and extraordinary 
learning, also possessed the gift of lively 
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repartee, and sometimes even that of brilliant 
wit. She was always ready to engage in 
serious discourse with the grave sages of her 
time, most of whom sought her personal 
acquaintance, as well as to enter into lighter 
conversation with people of less gravity, 
with whom she delighted to engage in con- 
tests of smart sayings. 

This very intellectual superiority most 
likely caused the chief defect in her cha- 
racter, for, though she is described by more 
than one competent judge to have been a most 
fascinating person, there seems yet to have 
been in her a sad want of true womanly 
nature and kindliness of feeling. She was 
essentially masculine, both in her thought 
and in her feelings, and for this reason she 
seems never to have thought seriously of 
getting married, even though she was for 
some time formally engaged to her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus. When, after her abdica- 
tion, she travelled through Denmark, she 
once assumed the attire of a man, wore a wig, 
after having cut off the long tresses of her 
hair, and assumed for a short time the name 
of Count’Dohna. These unwomanly tenden- 
cies are certainly not praiseworthy ; yet one 
may well feel inclined, on account of the 
many other excellences by which they were 
counterbalanced, to look upon them merely as 
80 many eccentricities. er abdication, also, 
though universally pronounced as unwise, 
and evidently regretted afterwards by herself, 
ought not, especially after such a lapse of 
time as has since then taken place, harshly 
to be condemned. But where she deserved 
real blame was regarding her personal con- 
duct in matters of religion, for her conversion 
to the Church of Rome can have been no 
more sincere than it was politic. Without 
wishing to take an uncharitable view of her 
behaviour upon this subject we will merel 
quote her own words, as they speak wit 
sufficient clearness for themselves. 

In 1652, when she had already entered 
into ‘theological communication with the 
members of the Portuguese embassy, who 
had shortly before visited the Swedish court, 
Queen Christina wrote to dissuade Prince 
Frederick of Hesse from becoming a Roman 
Catholic, which it was feared he would do, 
after the example of his bréther. She said— 

I will not treat the subject as it is done in colleges 
and pulpits; I will put aside the disputes of your doctors 
with the Roman Church ; I will speak to you as a dis- 
interested person, and will only touch on one point, 
which is that of honour. You must be aware how much 
converts are hated by those whom they leave, and you 
must know from many famous exasiglen that they are 
despised by those whom they join. 

These memorable words must have dwelt 
heavily upon her mind at a later period, when 
she herself had become a convert to another 
faith, overwhelmed though she might be at 
that time with adulation by the exulting 
Roman Catholics. The Jesuits of Louvain, 
indeed, proposed to place her on the list of 
saints, next to St. Bridget of Sweden, but 
Christina replied: ‘‘ I should be much better 
pleased with my company, if they placed me 
among the philosophers.” 

‘*Sceptics of this class should not be con- 
founded with scoffers,”’ says the author of 
her latest memoirs, in his speculations upon 
this event of her life; ‘‘ they long for truth, 
and when they find that reason cannot give 
them satisfaction, they embrace the religion 
which allows the least exercise of it, as if in 
revenge for its shortcomings.” F. A. 








LOSING AND WINNING. By Mrs. Mrrcuett. 
Saunders, Ottley, & Co. Two vols. Post 8vo. 

e I AM going,” says an infant prodigy to his 
father in the course of this narrative, 

‘* to be an author, and write books.” ‘‘ You'll 
get sick of that, my boy,”’ is the reply of the 
moral parent. ‘ You don’t know what it is 


to rack your brains for money, and I only | 


hope you never will know. 
steady occupation, Joe, and then you may 
fiddle with pen and ink as much as you like 
by way of recreation.” We > aa hope 
that the authoress of ‘‘ Losing and Winning” 
has adopted this profound advice. The book 
before us is exactly the product of an amateur 
writer, who neyer has realized that author- 








ship is a serious profession, and believes that 


ou can fiddle away a novel with pens and | 


ink, out of office hours, or between the inter- 
vals of district visiting, or after the children 
are gone to bed. If the book before us was 
simply a silly novel, we should be content 
to let it pass unnoticed. It is only as a re- 
presentative specimen of a very bad class 
that we feel bound to dwell upon it. 

The story, as far as we could unrayel it, is 
this. There was a fine old English gentleman, 
called Vivian Aubrey, who had two sons, 
Philip and Bertram,—the former, gay, manly, 
and dissolute; the latter sickly, studious, 
and a prig. ‘The moral of ‘‘Tom Jones” is 
reversed; and Blifil is a saint, while Tom 
is a blackguard of the deepest dye. Disgusted 
at the depravity of his first-born, who has 
been rusticated, broke, and disgraced at an 
incredibly early age, the model squire leaves 
the landed property, worth £18,000 per 
annum, to his second son, and cuts off his 
heir with an annuity of £800. The prodigal 
goes from bad to worse after his father’s 
death and his unexpected disinheritance, 
marries the daughter of a deceased button- 
maker, breaks her heart, and becomes a lost 
man, living under a feigned name. Mean- 
while the good brother studies the stars, 
makes a pattern landlord, has two feeble 
flirtations, one of which ends in marriage, 
and dies of a cold caught by visiting the 
death-bed of an Atheist. His wife dies within 
a few hours, and his orphan daughter is left 
the heiress to the Aubrey estates. She falls in 
loye with the son of her guardian, a wild, but 
not utterly depraved fashionable roué, Lord 
Horton, who, on his side, has an ardent 
a for an intriguing opera singer, a bad, 

old, blackeyed Frenchwoman of the standard 
type. Strange to say, this noble Lovelace, 
young reprobate as he is, is anxious to marry 
the syren, without so much as imagining the 
possibility of having other relations with her of 
a less legitimate character. In despair at her 
rejection of his hand, he agrees to marry Miss 
Aubrey; but, on the eve of the wedding-day, 
he finds that his fair enslaver did not mean 
her refusal to be final, Thereupon he goes 
mad, gambles his whole fortune away in one 
night, and shoots himself on the bridal morn. 
His broken-hearted bride retires to her an- 
cestral estates, to console herself by enacting 
the part of a Lady Bountiful. Here the 
story might naturally have ended; but 
another volume has to be filled up. So we 
are introduced to the family of a virtuous 
solicitor, who had married the Jady whom 
Bertram Aubrey had honoured with his first 
attachment. 
and a daughter, and for some hundred pages 
we are given the family history, children’s 
letters, sicknesses, twaddle and small talk of 
the Hammonds and their neighbours. Whe- 
ther the fast life of ‘‘ Losing and Winning,” 
or the home scenes are the duller of the two, 
we should find it hard to say, but both are 
equally unnatural. Meanwhile Philip Au- 
brey terminates his disreputable career by 
breaking his neck. His son enters as a 
clerk in Mr. Hammond’s office, under the 
assumed name his father had adopted in later 
life. Here he falls in love with Miss Ham- 
mond, and is accepted by the single-minded 
solicitor as a creditable suitor. His real 
name is discovered. Miss Aubrey surrenders 
the estates to the mghtful heir, and marries 
the attorney’s son, William, who, as the 
rector of her parish, combines the advantages 
of being her temporal husband and spiritual 
director. An old maiden aunt who is the 
spiteful fairy of this charming domestic 
circle, becomes amiable and agreeable. Every- 
thing ends happily, and virtue is rewarded 


| in every case by_a genteel competency, while 


| vice ends miserably by sudden death. 


i 


No—no, get a | 





In fact, the whole book is the apotheosis of 
pompous respectability, and is the sort of 
novel, which might lie upon the table of a 
young ladies’ High Church seminary. All 
the good people are angels without wings, 
and all the bad are as black as Mr. Kinglake 
would have painted them, if they had happened 
to incur his displeasure. ‘The wicked p lip, 
who is a man of the world and a gentleman, 
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This gentleman has three sons 


_is a coward as well; and when he fights a 
duel bribes his opponent’s second, and after 
_the ball has been surreptitiously extracted 
from his adversary’s pistol, coolly shoots him 
with his own loaded weapon. On the other 
hand, the mild, studious Bertram, who col- 
lects ferns, keeps an aquarium, and studies 
the use of the globes, is a perfect Sir Lucius 
O‘Trigger when a demand is made upon his 
courage. On one occasion a set of -low- 
minded radicals had the impious audacity to 
contest the right of-the Aubreys to return a 
member for their pocket borough of Skip- 
pington :— 

**The Aubreys,’’ so the narrator tells us, “ have all the 
interest this side the country, and can put in almost 
anybody they please for Skippington, and never has 
sucha thing been heard of for years, as a yellow candi- 
date; but last time the ycllow side brought forward a 
candidate, and we thought we were going to have a hard 
fight for it, with a low radical lot thaf has been rising up 
lately. That firebrand and worker of all mischief, 
Jacob Black, the timber merchant, was atthe bottom of it 
all, of course; and he had inflamed a set of navvies, who 
were working away at the new canal, to such a pitch, 
that they swore if Bertram Aubrey—that fellow, whose 
nominee wanted .to bring back the Pope and the Star 
Chamber, and I don’t know what all, appeared in the 
town, they would throw him into the canal.”’ 

Thereupon, Aubrey goes down alone to 
the place where the navvies are working, 
‘* stands still, looks round him for a minute 
quietly, then takes off his coat, and says, 
‘Now, my men, I hear you want to throw 
me into the canal. Here I am, come on; 
only one of you at a time, mind, and fight 
fair.’ In fact, he repeated the famous 
inyitation of Macbeth to Macduff,—only, 
being an extremely well-conducted young 
hero, he leaves out the objectionable adjura- 
tion with which the Shakesperian challenge 
is enforced. The wicked navvies are con- 
science-stricken, shout ‘‘Aubrey for ever, 
Blue for ever,” and the yellows have to 
‘skedaddle.’—-In fact, in a milk-and-water 
fashion, Mrs. Mitchell holds the creed of 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” that reprobate, 
radical, and infidel are synonymous terms. 

There is one characteristic common to 
every personage in ‘‘ Losing and Winning,”’ 
and that is a fearful tendency to prosing of 
the most common-place description; from 
the squire to the kitchen-maid, nobody ever 
loses an opportunity of uttering an appropriate 
moral sentiment. One of the precocious 
young Hammonds, a lad just entered in a 
merchant’s office, writes to his mother in the 
following style about the heiress of the 
Aubreys, whom he had neyer seen :—*‘‘ Pray 
let me know all about her. My mind seems 
to brood over her sad fate. She is only 
eighteen, though, is she? She may yet 
marry and be happy.” We rejoice to learn 
that the Liverpool Mercury refused to insert 
this young prig’s poetry, and are sorry for 
the opposition . paper—whose name _ the 
authoress is charitable enough to conceal— 
which numbered thesentimental clerk amongst 
its contributors. However, what can one 
expect ofa son, whose mother, we are told, 
in teaching her children ‘‘ always spoke of 
creation, never of nature ? She said the 
former sounded as if the Almighty made it 
(sic), the latter as if everything came of 
itself. One was a Christian, the other a 
heathen term.” 

It is one consolation to us for the certainty 
of incurring Mrs. Mitchell’s reprobation that 
| we know already she does not think much of 
literary men. Her model heroine, Emma, 
brands writers, as a class, with sovereign con- 
tempt. ‘‘ The less,” she says, ‘‘I know of 
| most authors the better I like them. They 

are often a narrow-minded and egotistical set ; 
_and the petty animosities, petty jealousies, 
| and petty ambitions, that are shown up in 
| those mistaken publications called memoirs, 
| are often enough to disgust one with the 
_whole race. . . How much more we should 
| respect Thomas Moore, had it never been 
| revealed to us . . . that he wrote ‘Sound 
| the loud Timbrel’ in church, when he ought 
to have been attending tothe service.” Poor 
Tom Moore! he little thought that the com- 
position of his hymn would one day be 
reckoned up as a sin against him. As 
writers, we are comforted by learning that 
the authoress is not infallible in her literary 
judgments, and considers Kérner worth a 
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dozen of ‘‘ those mooning fellows, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Richter.” 

We have quoted enough to give our readers 
an impression of what they may expect if 


they endeavour to wade through the 600 pages | 


+P] 


of ‘‘ Losing and Winning.” ‘This description 


of ecclesiastical novel, which tells a dull story, | 


inculcates false principles of life, and makes 


goodness synonymous with twaddle, is a | 
nuisance which ought to be suppressed. If | 


the writer were not a lady we should have 
spoken more severely than we have done. 
We have this consolation, however, that, un- 
less we are much mistaken, the work before 
us is written to suit a peculiar public. There 
is a class of minds to whom the approbation 
of High Church curates and district visitors 
of Anglican sentiments is more precious than 
that of the whole outer and unregenerate 
world; and unless we are mistaken, the 
authoress of ‘*‘ Losing and Winning ”’ comes 
under this category. EK. D. 


, 


TWENTY-NINE YEARS IN THE WEST 
INDIES and CENTRAL AFRICA; a Re- 
view of Missionary Work and Adventure, 1829 
—58. By the Rev. Hope Masterton Wap- 
DELL, formerly Missionary at Old Calabar. 
1863. . London: Nelson & Sons. 

Wet will writers understand that they 
' write not for themselves, but for their 

readers ? When will men writing for some 
good purpose—religious writers more parti- 
cularly, missionary writers above all others 
—learn that the lowest of all possible literary 
achievements is not absolutely to disgust a 
willing reader? Surely theiraim should be, 
according to their respective capacities, first, 
to arrest and impress the unwilling; if they 
cannot, like Livingstone, reach so far, then 
to interest the indifferent, as M. Cazalis has 
shown how to do in his pleasant volume on 
the ‘‘ Basutos;” if even this be too harda 
task, still at least to stimulate the interest of 
those who are interested already. And the 
measure of their literary performances should 
therefore be, not the utmost possible amount 
of matter that the most friendly reader can 
be made to bear, but—to take only a low 
standard—not more than a person not abso- 
lutely disinclined to the subject may willingly 
accept. 

Who, for instance, but a person really 
interested in the condition of the West Indies, 
of Western (surely misnamed Central) Africa, 
in the cause of missions itself, would’ ever 
wade through the 681 pages of Mr. Waddell’s 
book? How many will ever do more than 
weigh the big volume in the one hand—per- 
haps, if very conscientious, in the other also— 
consider the title-page, glance at a wood-cut 
or two, and then put the book down in despair, 
who, if it had been reduced to about one- 
eighth of its size, would have been able to read 
it with interest, and to carry away instruction 
fromit? For Mr. Waddell has not only—like 
every missionary, indeed—much to tell 
us which it would be profitable for us 
to know, but there are various reasons why 
the information he brings us should be just 
now specially interesting. The efforts of the 
slave-power in the United States to consti- 
tute a nation,—the successive blows at slavery 
dealt by its Federal opponents,—the new im- 
portance given by the American struggle to 
the condition of our West Indian colonies,— 
the growing magnitude of what may be 
termed the ‘‘ African problem,”—all these 
are causes which should make really welcome 
to us at this juncture the voice of one whose 
experience embraces both the West Indies 
and Africa, who can tell us what West Indian 
slavery was, what the nature of the passage 
from slavery to freedom, what Western Africa 
is now, what its slavery, what the dawn of 
its civilization. And, really, it is nothing but 
the mass of his matter which stifles Mr. 
Waddell’s voice in this instance. He is well- 
meaning, sensible; his style (barring a few 
vulgarisms) is clear, unpretending, not un- 
pleasant, often effective; he says much that 
18 curious, instructive, valuable. But his 
work is, as it were, an unthrashed corn- 
stack. It is built up regularly enough,—like 
the divisions in a sermon—chapter by chapter 


| (and for this, indeed, we may be thankful to 
the author); but the straw 1s all there with 
the in, and since the literary steam- 
thresher has yet to be invented, it is weary 
work for the poor critic to have to beat out 
| that grain with his hand-flail. ‘ 

| Aminister of the ‘‘ United Secession” body 
| of Dissenters from the Kirk of Scotland, Mr. 
Waddell became first acquainted with Ja- 
_maica at a time when West Indian society 
was, it may be said, already beginning to 
_ heave with the first throes of coming emanci- 
| pation. The demoralization of the whites, 
_ especially on the sugar estates, was at its 
height, yet was beginning already to be 
leavened by the Gospel sent to the blacks. 


The proprietors, or island nobility, were for the most 
part absent, and their ‘‘ great houses’’ unoccupied and 
going to decay, except where a planting attorney resided 
and kept everything in good order. These attorneys 
formed the squirearchy of the island..... From the 
attorney down all were unmarried, yet all had families. 
A married lady was rarely seen. Some planters had not 
seen one since they left home. Others knew not how to 
| address one when they met her. The ‘ housekceper”’ 
system had become a colonial institution. .... Pilfer- 
ing and waste prevailed, and vices not to be described. 
.... Planters have owned to me that they were 
shocked at first by the style of living, but were laughed 
at and ensnared, and became in the end used to it as 
unavoidable. Others never got over it. Troubled by 
pangs of conscience, they drank to excess, and died in 
| despair. ‘‘ Buckra die hard this time, hearee!’’ said the 
negroes ; ‘‘ Since Gospel come buckra die hard !”’ 


On the other hand-— 


The free people of colour were rapidly increasing in 
numbers, wealth, and education, and gaining a corre- 
sponding position and influence in the island. In 1830 
they obtained their ema enen and full political 
equality with their white fellow-subjects, when they 
numbered about 50,000, 

The blacks, again, were, for the most part, 
anxious to learn, anxious for religion, and, 
it must be said to the credit of their masters, 
the missionary and the schoolmaster were 
not only not proscribed, as they are so 
frequently by the planters of the Confederate 
States, but, if sometimes obstructed, were 
frequently encouraged in their efforts. 

Three years after his arrival (1832) Mr. 
Waddell saw the colony passthrough the ordeal 
of a slave rebellion, caused by rumours that 
emancipation had been already granted in 
England. ‘The insurrection was by no means 
a bloody one, except in its repression : 

In justice to the negroes, it must be observed that it 
formed no part of their plan to kill the white people. ... 
Scattered in twos and threes, among hundreds of slaves, 
on the plantations throughout the country, the planters 
could easily have been cut off in detail. .... The lives 
taken by the insurgents, perhaps not a dozen in number, 
were wonderfully few considering the frenzy of the 
period, when 100,000 slaves had broken loose, and, for a 
time, had everything in their power. Had the masters, 
when they got the upper hand, been as forbearing, as 
tender of their slaves’ lives as their slaves had been of 
theirs, it would have been to their lasting honour.... 
But it is characteristic of slavery everyw ere, that any 
revolt of the bondsman is suppressed with unsparing 
vengeance, 

Forced to return to Europe through his 
wife’s ill health, Mr. Waddell was not a 
witness of actual emancipation (Ist of 
August, 1834). He returned, however, to 
Jamaica in June, 1835, and was there during 
the greater part of the apprenticeship period. 
He was thus able to observe the most singu- 
lar event of that period,—the outbreak of 
Myalism (1842),—a religious crisis, which, 
had it begun with the white man, would 
probably have been dignified with the name 
of revival. The Myal system, he tells us— 
Must not be confounded with Olea, to which indeed 
it was wholly opposed. It affected to cure the sick- 
nesses, and various other evils, which the Obea produced, 
The Myal practitioners counted themselves angels of 
light, and called those of the opposite craft angels of 
darkness. It was part of the art and power of a Myal 
man also to catch the shadow of a deceased person, and 
retain it for purposes of necromancy. It must be canght 
at the grave, at or soon after interment... .. In the 
midst of the people encircling the grave, the Myal man 
saw, what was unseen by others, the shadow or spirit of 
the departed hovering over its last tenement; and he 
tried by many violent gestures, leaping and grasp- 
ing, to seize it, or by strange voices to charm it, as it 
flitted about and evaded him. When he succeeded he 
secured it in a tiny coffin ready for the purpose, to be 
buried in the same grave, or deposited in the house and 
under the bed of the practitioner for future use. Some- 
times it could not be easily. caught, and escaped to the 
| pastures or bush, whither the bystanders followed the 

Myal man in pursuit, over hedges and ditches, stone 
dykes and all difficulties, following may be a fire-fly or 
nightbird, anything or nothing, till the leader had gained 
his object and secured the ghost. 

This superstition was evidently a remnant 
of African heathenism, and indeed Mr. Wad- 
dell afterwards found it in full force in Old 
Calabar. But in Jamaica it blended itself 
intimately with professed Christianity. 
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‘occasion of the outbreak appears to have been 
chiefly the introduction of several thousand 
Africans, taken from captured slavers, hea- 


thens, of course, and many of them professed 
or suspected Obea men. Myalism soon 
its missionaries :— 

They were sent by God, they said, to p and purify 


the world; they had the Spirit, and were Christians of a 
higher order than common. Most or all of them, I am 
sorry to say, were members of one of the principal mis- 
sionary churches. It was the strangest combination of 
Christianity and heathenism ever seen, 


The proceedings of its professors, towards 
their supposed opponents were by no means 
of the gentlest :-— 


They had caught a Guinea man, reputed to be a prac- 
titioner ‘of Obea, whom they found hard to purge from 
his old sins. They laid him on his back, and baptized 
him in a new form, which had the merit of uniting all 
forms in one; for they poured eight pails of water over 
him—a sprinkling as good as a ducking. He struggled 
mightily to get up during the operation, but was held 
firmly down while the party danced and sang round him 
for a full hour, to exorcise the devil. At length they 
bade him rise, confess his sins, and call on the name of 


the Lord. 

Mr. Waddell bears a testimony, — which 
has been invariably the same on the part of 
all disinterested persons,—-to the mean and 
unworthy conduct of many of the West 
India employers after the emancipation :— 


There had formerly been a sort of standard of four bitts, 
or 1s. 6d. a day for able hands, in jobbing gangs, when 
hired out by their owners. The people thought they 
should get the same when working for themselves, and 
scorned the offer of two bitts, that was generally made 
them by their owners and overseers. The Scottish mis- 
sionaries recommended their congregations to ask and 
take ls. a day, with their houses and grounds free, and 
the estate hospital supplied and attended as formerly. 
They had ascertained that the estates could afford that 
rate of wage, and thought that altogether it would be the 
best arrangement for the people. The latter agreed to 
it, but the planters refused to give it, and not only 
threatened to turn them off the estates, but generally 
served them with notices to quit, which, if enforced, 
would have ruined the properties, . . The notices 
to quit shook the attachment of the negroes to their old 
places, and when they saw the ejectment process sum- 
marily executed on one here and another there, the 
people and their household stuff thrown on the road, they 
saw the necessity of providing themselves with more 
securehomes. . . . Considering the amountof labour 
at their own time, and sometimes of money, that the 
people had laid out on the erection of their houses, though 
the ground and material belonged to the estate, it should 
have been admitted that they had some right in them, 
even after they became free, and little more than ground 
rent should have been charged. In several parts 
of the country free villages arose with every appearance 
of order and prosperity. They kept the best of the people 
together, near their churches, and near the estates, their 
places of employment, while independent of them for 
residence, and thus simplified the relation between em- 


ployers and employed. e 

Mr. Waddell left for Old Calabar in Ja- 
nuary, 1845. So many books have of late 
years been published on the subject of Wes- 
tern Africa, that the African half—by far the 
larger one—of Mr. Waddell’s volume has 
really scarcely as much freshness as the 
former. Still, the mingled strangeness, gro- 
tesqueness, and horror of much of African 
life comes out in his pages strikingly enough. 
Take, for instance, the justification of canni- 
balism as respects prisoners of war alleged by 
one of King Peppel’s men—‘‘ Them eat we— 
what for we no for eat them too?’ Or, again, 
the record of the ordeal by the poisonous 
chop-nut—imposed at the death of ‘The 
Great Duke Ephraim” on nearly fifty per- 
sons, of whom only one seems to have es- 
caped—as kept by ‘‘ Mr. Young,” one of the 
most intelligent of the chiefs :-—<¢ 

Old Calabar, October 14, 1834.—Ephraim Duk died in 
five o'clock this evening, and we put him for groun 
next morning. 

16th October, 1834.—This morning all country and 
Calabar come, and we go for Mr. Young, and stop little, 
not long ; after that we go for Duk Palaver House, with 
all country, and our people, about the Duk Ephraim sick, 
and we goin for his yard, so all our people chop nut, 
The name of them :— 

Erim Cooffee Duk chop, dead. His son, chop, no 
dead. Cooffee Copper, dead. EgboEshan, dead. Egbo 
Young Egbo, dead. ..... Egbo Eshen, mother, dead 
to-night. ; 

Ditto, 17.—5 Duk wife chop nut this morning, all 


dead. ... 
Yet there are gleams of light across the 


darkness. If slavery exists, yet— 

The harsh terms, master and mistress, are not in the 
Calabar language. The sweet and precious names, 
Sather and mother, alone are used to express the relation. 
The children of both classes grow up together as play- 
mates, and equally regard the head of the house as their 
father. In our schools they sat side by side, 
read in the same classes. The slave boy has at 
times taken precedence of his young master, and that 
without offending any native prejudices. . . « Na- 
tives of Calabar cannot, if without crime, be sold out of 
it, and those born in their master’s house inherit privi- 
leges beyond the plantation slaves. Their condition 
improves from generation to generation. Hf a great 
family decays and dies out, the slaves become their own 
masters, and can resist the attempt of distant relatives to 
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claim them. When slave concubines have children by- 


their masters, both mothers and children become free. 
. » . Such a thing as a ‘‘ gentleman” leaving his 
children and their mothers still slaves, to be sold after 
his death, I never heard of in Africa, nor could it be done 
for very shame. 
A lesson, surely, to the statesman-slave- 
drivers of the Confederate States. 
. One of the most interesting subjects referred 
to in Mr. Waddell’s book, though not indeed 
a novel one, is that of the strange Egbo free- 
masonry, an association of the native nobility 
under pretended supernatural sanction—the 


source, Mr. Waddell tells us, ‘‘of highest | 


authority in the country,” rendering its 


members ‘‘ absolutely sovereign in their own | 
houses and farms,” and uniting “‘ the-forces | 


of all against any common enemy, whether 


external aggression or servile disorders.” | 


When ‘ Egbo is out,” the uninitiated (except 
white men and their Kroo servants) dare not 
walk the streets: women are not allowed 
even to utter the word. Persons come from 
a distance to obtain admission to this free- 


masonry—in native parlance, to ‘buy | 


Egbo,”—in order tointroduce it into their own 
country and found new branches. ‘‘Egbo” 
himself, though supposed to dwell in the 
bush, is carried, on grand occasions, by the 
chiefs in an ark covered with fine cloths. 
There are ten different degrees in the insti- 
tution, some so low that boys and slaves even 
can buy them, some to which only freemen 
of old family and high rank are admissible, 
the entrance fee to the highest rank of all 
amounting to nearly £100. Its mysteries 
cannot be witnessed by the uninitiated, or 
divulged under penalty of death, and death 
is the sanction of all its laws. The Egbo 
fraternity, indeed, Mr. Waddell says, is really 
the only bond of union between the towns of 
Calabar. And thus ‘“‘ Egbolaw” comes to be 
the only power that rises above the type of a 
mere local or temporary custom; and it has 
only been by obtaining an Egbo prohibition 
of human sacrifice that this practice has been 
nominally abolished, and to a great extent 
1800). in the country (12th February, 
1850).- 

A personage who stands out in a remark- 
able manner in the book, is King Eyo 
Honesty, of Old Calabar, who seems to have 
played in Western Africa a part not unlike 
that of Moshesh in Basutoland. Nothing is 
more painful in either case than to see how 
nearly each chief approaches to Christianity, 
—setting even a = in many respects to 
professed white Christians around him,—only 
to turn away from it at last. It must, indeed, 
be said to our shame that the difficulties ex- 

rienced by the Scottish missionaries in 

‘alabar appear to have come far more from 

our own countrymen than from the native 

heathens, and this is unfortunately no new 
feature in the history of ee 
. M. L. 


EPIGRAMS; ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
HUMOROUS, WITTY, SATIRICAL, 
MORAL, PANEGYRICAL, MONUMENTAL. 
Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by tne 
Rev. Joun Boorn, B.A., Cambridge, pp. xvi— 


352. Longmans, 1863. 


A BOOK of Epigrams is always welcome. 
Most men have sufficient of Mr. Shandy 
in them to be charmed or disarmed by a good 
saying. Nor does it need a joke to forma 
good epigram. A just thought, justly ex- 
al charms a cultivated mind as much 
or more. A collection, too, of epigrams in 
verse, is more welcome than mere good say- 
ings m prose would be; for, ‘‘there is a 
sweetness,” as Dryden says, “‘ in good verse, 
which tickles even when it hurts;” and no 
mancan be heartily angry with him who 
him against his will. Even a joke is im- 
proved by being put into verse, and many 
other sayings derive nearly all their charm 
from it. It is not difficult to see the reason. 
The essential of a good joke is surprise, and 
verse gives the author a power to make the 
surprise sharper and more complete. It has 
been noticed that in most of ial’s Epi- 
yp the stroke of wit is kept to the last 
, and a glance through this book will show 
that the same is the case with the best Eng- 








lish epigrams, as, for example,in Aldrich’s five 
reasons for drinking, given by Mr. Booth :— 


Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
Or lest I should be by and bye, 
Or any other reason why. 


! 
And in the case of the other sort of epi- | 
grams, those which do not depend on a joke | 
or stroke of wit, the charm of the verse is | 
that it expresses that clearly which could not, 
or would not, have been expressed so well in 
any other way. In the following epigram 
from the Greek, for example—one of the most | 
beautiful in Mr. Booth’s book—the thought 
is presented in its most charming and least 
painful aspect, and the music of the verse 
opens a way to the heart which would have 
steeled itself against the thought coming | 
undressed :— 


At morn we placed upon his funeral bier 
Young Melanippus, and at eventide, 
Unable to sustain a loss so dear, 
By her own hand his charming sister died. 
Thus Aristippus mourned his noble race, 
Annihilated by a double blow ; 
Nor son could hope, nor daughter more to embrace, 
And all Cyrene saddened at his woe. | 
; 
When these last epigrams are well done, | 
there is a far higher genius in them than in | 
the others. Mr. Booth notices in his Intro- | 
duction, that the word has lost its original | 
meaning, and points out the difference | 
between the Greek epigrams and our own. | 
With them, at least as it started, the word | 
meant nothing but ‘‘ a fine thought conveyed | 
in natural and beautiful attire,” while some 
sharp point of satire or of wit has come to | 
be regarded as the essential ingredient in a 
modern epigram. So that the following, from 
Theodore Hook, from whom some of the 
most amusing in Mr. Booth’s collection are 
quoted, may be taken as a fair example of. 
what we may expect :— 


ON SHELLEY’S POEM “ PROMETHEUS 
UNBOUND.” 


Shelley — his new poem “ Prometheus Un- 
And ‘tis like to remain so while time circles round, 
For surely an age would be spent in the finding 

A reader so weak as to pay for the binding. 

We agree with Mr. Booth in thinking the 
change a change for the worse. It indicates 
a grosser taste, to be pleased with nothing but 
a sharp or quick surprise. ‘‘ Joking,” says 
Lord Bacon, ‘‘is a sort of gymnastics of the 
mind ;” and our epigrams stand in the same 
relation to the Greek as the feats of a tumbler 
to those of an elegant dancer, or as the wit 
of Sterne to that of Theodore Hook. George 
Herbert shows an exquisite appreciation of 
the wit of perfect grace in which he and his 
compeers were nd. proficients when he says, 
‘Laugh not too much; the witty man 
laughs least, for wit is news only to igno- 
rance.”” The difference, however, between 
our demands and those of the Greeks is, 
me less-than it seems when we merely 
consider the meaning of the word epigram, 
for if we have perverted the word to a lower 
meaning, we haye yet kept the thing under 
another form. A good sonnet comes very near, 
if it is not quite the same as, the good Greek 
epigram in the Anthologia; for its beauty, 

e theirs, consists in a single thought justly 
expressed. It has fallen a little away from 
its first perfection for this purpose now; but 
in Shakespeare and Milton, especially in the 
former, there are some which for form and 





expression might match any of the Greek. 
Now-a-days this sort is rare. They require, 
perhaps, an extreme cultivation of thought | 
to produce and appreciate them, which israrely 
found in this busy age. It may be observed, 
we think, that they seldom appear except at 
times of great dignity and power in a nation’s 
history. They belong in their perfection to 
the best and noblest period of the Greeks, 
when all their energies, and still more, all 
their noblest thoughts, were called out by the 
struggle against the Persians. And the 
instances we have referred to in our own 
literature belong to the noblest period of our 
nation. They require noble thoughts and 
noble carriage, and are not to be found 
among inferior men, in times which have lost 
something of self-respect. 

With the other sort of epigrams it is 
different. They seem rather to crop up at 
both periods of history. The restriction of 
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the term Epigram to witty or satirical poems 
is ascribed, by Mr. Booth and others, to the 
example of Martial; and he belongs to an 


age when this sort of production would be 
_ followed, as Lord Bacon says, as a yoluptuary 


art. And now they are produced in most 


_ abundance in obedience to a similar demand. 


The best appear in Punch, and they are poured 


_forth-in plenty by the singers and wits of 
| music-halls, who are employed in recreating 
_ every night our over-wearied London middle 


classes. But we have many epigrams in 
English which fall between these two 
classes. The Augustan age of English 


| literature, as it is not unaptly called, pro- 


duced a large number of admirable little 
pieces of humour or satire, and a collection 
of the sayings and short poems in this class, 
from the pens of Pope and Swift, and their 


_ compeers, would make as charming a volume 
_ as can be imagined; they are among the best 


in Mr. Booth’s book. Take, for example, 


| the following two from Swift :— 


AT CHESTER. 


The Church and Clergy here, no doubt 
Are very near akin ; 
Both weather-beaten are without, 
And empty both within. 
BALANCE OF EUROPE. 


Now Europe's balanced, neither side prevails ; 
For nothing’s left in either of the scales. 


They are perhaps equally removed, on the 
one hand from the rude grace and dignity of 
the Greek epigrams, and on the other from the 
rude breadth and wit of the modern. And the 
time, too, in which they were produced was 
similarly related to the two sorts of periods 
we have pointed out. So that out of the 
English language a collection might be made 


_ which should illustrate all the different forms 


of the epigram, their origin, and their place 
in literature and in history. 

We cannot speak very highly of Mr. 
Booth’s collection. It may answer the pur- 
pose of a gossiping handbook, which, so far 
as we can judge, is what he seems to haye 
intended it for; but if by a handbook he 
intends anything of a guide, he has failed 
in his object. The book looks like a mere 
transcription of a private note-book. The 
epigrams are put down with little order 
or distinction. It is true the work is divided 
into three parts—the first part humorous, 
witty, and satirical epigrams; the second 
moral and panegyrical epigrams; the third 
monumental epigrams ; but except in the last 
case the distinction is little observed. 

Then, again, if no other arrangement was 
attempted, one might have expected to see the 
ade gc Sas of the same author put together; 

ut we find them scattered up and down 
the book. We should not object to this if 
there were signs of any principle having 
guided the arrangement, but when we can 
detect none it looks like carelessness. There 
are other marks, too, of want of care and 
attention. The classical epigrams are not so 
numerous but that the references to the 
original might have been given, as they are 
sometimes, without much increasing the 
expense of publication. Some of the transla- 
tions, too, are exceedingly poor, and miss all 
the beauty of the original. And we protest 
against the way in which Mr. Booth has cut 
out pieces from our great poets, and repro- 
duced them here as isolated epigrams. We 
have, for example, extracted, and that in the 


| first case incorrectly, Pope’s death-bed of 


Euclio, his description of Waller and Dryden, 
and still worse, two lines from his panegyric 
on Ridicule, at the end of his epilogue to the 
Satires, divorced from their connection with 
the context, and even from their grammatical 
subject. 

Dryden is treated in the same way, and 
we have even Portia’s speech in praise of 
mercy from the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” Ifa 
book of epigrams were to be made in this 
way, there is no poet but might be laid 
under contribution, and the book would 
become a mere set of elegant extracts. 
Worst of all, we have two passages from 
Chaucer’s description of a good parson, appear- 
ing se , at the distance of seventeen 
pages from each other. If the passage is an 
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epigram at all, it is an epigram as a whole, 
and it is monstrous to cut it up into parts in 
this way. The monumental epigrams are, 
some of them witty, and some of them funny— 
though most of these are funny from mere 
ignorance—and few of them good. We have 
some doubt how far a mere piece of wit, 
though it may have been inscribed on a 
tombstone, can be fairly called a monumental 
epigram. It seems to us to belong rather to 
the class of witty and satirical epigrams. A 
monumental epigram is not one unless it 
fulfils, at least in some degree, the require- 
ments of one. A book of riddles is not a 

rayer-book because it is found in a church. 
On the whole, Mr. Booth seems to us to have 
had no clear idea of what he was to do, and 
to have worked in the dark. The subject is 
a great one, and might have been made a 
great deal of, and the book might yet have 
been very readable, but even a ‘‘ gossiping 
handbook” might haye been better put 
together. However, the book is yery amu- 
sing, as it cannot help being. 





BISHOP COLENSO AND HIS CRITICS: 
A CLERGYMAN’S VIEW. 


AN EXAMINATION of BISHOP COLENSO’S 
DIFFICULTIES with Regard to the PENTA- 
TEUCH; and some Reasons for Believing in 
its Authenticity and Divine Origin. By the Rev. 
Atex. McCaun, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s College, 
London. Rivingtons. 

BISHOP COLENSO’S EXAMINATION of 
the PENTATEUCH, Examined by the Rev. 
G. 8. Drew, M.A. Bell & Daldy. 

A PLAIN REPLY to BISHOP COLENSO. By 
the Rev. WaLtTER CHAMBERLAIN, M.A. Wer- 
theim & Co. 

THE HISTORIC CHARACTER of the PEN- 
TATEUCH VINDICATED : a Reply to Part I. 
of Bishop Colenso’s Work. By a Layman of 
the Churchof England. Skeffington. 

AN EXAMINATION of BISHOP COLENSO 
on the PENTATEUCH. By the Rey. Donatp 
Macponatp,; M.A. Edinleithe, Forres, N.B. 
Batty Brothers, printers. 

THE FAMILY of JUDAH; being a thorough 
Examination into and Complete Refutation of 
Bishop Colenso’s First Objection to the Penta- 
teuch. By a Layman. William Freeman. 


fh HE numerous opponents who are coming 

forth in answer to Bishop Colenso’s 
challenge, although they cannot be reproached 
with slowness, do not keep pace with the 
Bishop’s attacks. At the same time that we 
are reading and reviewing Part IL. of Colenso 
on the Pentateuch, we are called upon to 
notice a succession of replies to Part I. The 
chief place amongst these replies, for autho- 
rity, directness, and effect, is undoubtedly to 
be assigned to Dr. McCaul’s ‘‘ Examination 
of Bishop Colenso’s Difficulties.” In this 
gentleman, the Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College (not 
to be confounded with his son, mentioned at 
the end of our last week’s article on Bishop 
Colenso), the Bishop of Natal has found a 
competent and able antagonist. 

These answers will be felt by most serious 
students to be, on the whole, inconclusive and 
barren. What the writers of them might 
have been able to do under more fayourable 
circumstances towards throwing real light 
upon the Old Testament history, their present 
works scarcely enable us to determine. But 
it must in fairness be conceded to them that 
they are not responsible for the method they 
have followed. If Bishop Colenso was to be 
answered according to his challenge, there 
was but one natural way of answering him. 
Possibly the wisest believers in the substan- 
tial truth of the Pentateuch might have 
thought it best not to “answer” him at all: 
but that his challenge has been eagerly ac- 
cepted, is not to be wondered at; and if we 
are compelled to observe that the whole con- 
troversy, as at present conducted, can bear 
but little fruit, the blame of this result be- 
longs more to the assailant than to the de- 
fenders. 

It may be desirable to state more precisely 
how the field of controversy has been sje- 








ject. 


flaws in these demonstrations. 
are found, the student will not feel that he 


cially narrowed by Bishop Colenso. No one 
supposes that the historical accuracy of the 
Pentateuch has been called in question for 
the first time by Bishop Colenso’s work, but 
it is not always clearly understood what turn 
he has given to the yea Hitherto 
the appeal of Biblical critics has been to 
every kind of evidence which could be brought 
to bear upon their subject. Internal eon- 
sistency, agreement with the indications of 
external history, mythical or unmythical 
features of the narrative, relations of his- 
torical sequence, possibilities of origin, and 
the like, have all been brought forward as 


_ criteria in estimating the truth of the Biblical 


records. During the present century the 


old-fashioned criticisms of Spinoza and of 


Voltaire have been absorbed into the wider 


and more modern inquiry, in what degree 
| made easy. 


those principles of historical investigation, 
which have resolyed so much of the generally 
received history of Greece and Rome into 





understands the Pentateuch much better. 
The real difficulties will, for the most part, 
remain; and the reverent reader will be apt 
to feel that the grand old story has been pro- 
faned and degraded by this kind of treatment. 
But, as we have said, there was no direct 
way of replying to Bishop Colenso’s chal- 
lenge except that of scrutinizing the mathe- 
matical soundness of his arguments one after 
the other; and the extraordinary flourish of 
trumpets with which the throwing down of 
the glove was accompanied, and the loud 
demand for answers made by the newspaper 
critics, was sure to meet with an eager and 
abundant response. 

Accordingly, we have to report a continued 
flux of pamphlets and small books, from 
authors ready enough, and more or less com- 
petent, to play at this game of controversy 
And we have no doubt that the 
writers will persuade most of their readers, 
as they have evidently persuaded themselves, 


myths, would be found to affect the records of | that Bishop Colenso is triumphantly refuted. 


Hebrew history ;—a very serious and im- 
portant question, and one which many learned 


critics have been known to be discussing with | 


extremely varying conclusions. But it has 
been obvious that without a good deal of learn- 
ingand study noone could be competent to give 
a critical opinion in this controversy. And 
therefore the great mass of orthodox Chris- 
tians, in this country at least, have been 
content to acquiesce, without inquiry, in the 
old belief, trusting partly to the assurances 
given them by orthodox divines, and psy 
to the impressions of truth and authority 
which they have received from the sacred 
books themselves; whilst, in the department 


of ordinary second-rate Biblical study, there | 


was a perceptible and growing tendency to 
deal fairly with the results of critical inves- 
tigation, and to accept conclusions not quite 
in harmony with the literal infallibility of 
the Scriptures. It appeared to Bishop Colenso, 
however, when his attention was called to 


the subject, that recent Biblical inquiry had | € 
that it was open to this charge; but his op- 


been neither so popular nor so thorough as 
it might be. 


marily proved to be untrustworthy, and that 
Sunday-school teachers and the general pub- 
lic might be called in as no less competent 


judges of these proofs than specially educated 


scholars. Internal contradictions, flat im- 
possibilities of time and space, in what pro- 


fesses to be plain history——these, he said, any | 


one can appreciate; and if it can be proved 
that the Pentateuchal narrative of the times 
of Moses contains many of these, the narra- 
tive cannot possibly be regarded as a con- 
temporaneous or historical document, and we 
shall have the ground clear for any theory 
which educated scholarship may be able to 
construct. 

Of course the Bishop knew the disad- 
vantages attending this method, as well as 
the advantages he hoped to secure by it. 
He knew that he was putting aside, for the 
time, the greater and deeper arguments by 
which German and other critics have sought 
to disprove the perfect historical accuracy of 
the early books of the Bible. He knew that 
he was not attempting the difficult but in- 


dispensable task of balancing probable eyi- 
dence so as to deduce the result which, on 


the whole, seems most reasonable to one who 
embraces the entire field of inquiry. He 


must have known that, to his fellow-labourers 


in the same work, his method would appear 
rash and narrow and unworthy of the sub- 
But he was confident in his cause. He 
trusted his proofs; he knew they could be 
understood by the unlearned, and he felt sure 
they were incontrovertible. The taunt about 
‘* Colenso’s arithmetic” has been pushed too 
far; but, according to the Bishop’s declared 


pretensions, his arguments had the nature of 
| mathematical demonstrations, and upon their 
soundness in this character he was content 
' to rest his case. 


Itis but a poor employment to search for 
If the flaws 
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He thought it was possible to | 
select a certain number of special demonstra- | 
tions, and to put them in such a form, that 

the whole of the Pentateuch might be sum- | 





number o 
and the means of keeping alive their flocks 
and herds. 
_ jection, he assumes that the whole multitude 
of the a kept close together. 


| It is instructive to look at one of these answers, 


entitled ‘‘ The Bible in the Workshop,” which 
is written, we believe, bond , as it pro- 
fesses to be, by ‘‘ Two Working Men.” The 
writers hold a most extreme view of the 
literal exactness of every word in the Bible. 
They have taken each of the Bishop's argu- 
ments seriatim, and have discussed them 
with a good deal of shrewdness, showing not 
only great familiarity with the letter of 
Scripture, but a remarkable amount of book 
knowledge; and it is quite clear that they have 


| left off their examination with a strengthened 
persuasion of the infallibility of Seripture, 
'as well as an increased horror of critics 


who throw any doubt upon it. The general 
complaint in the ‘‘answers”’ is, that the 


| Bishep in most of his arguments has mis- 


stated what the Pentateuch really affirms, 
putting arbitrary and captious interpretations 
upon its language, and drawing unfounded 
inferences from its silence. No one could 
read the Bishop’s book without perceiving 


ponents have sustained the accusation with 
more evidence than might have been expected. 

Of course the extraordinary cavil to which 
the Bishop gives the second place in his 
list,—that, whereas it is stated that ‘‘the 
assembly was gathered unto the door of the 
tabernacle,”’ there was no room at the door 
for so large a multitude,—is seized upon with 
avidity, and made the most of as an example 
of the spirit and force of the new criticism. 
In some cases, as in the sense of the word 
rendered ‘‘ harnessed,’’ it is shown that the 
Bishop chose a less approved interpretation, 
for the sake of founding an objection upon it. 
But some of the discussions afford scope for a 
little genuine and interesting illustration. 
We will mention two of these. Bishop Colenso 
enlarges upon the difficulty presented by the 
the Israelites in the wilderness, 


In order to strengthen this ob- 


It is 
answered, that there is not the slightest 
reason for assuming that this was the case. 
Dr. McCaul quotes a letter of Mr. Porter, the 
author of Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook of Syria,” 
who says—‘‘ It is assumed that the whole two 
millions of people were grouped together in a 
camp. This is opposed alike to the whole 
tenor of the narrative, and to common sense. 
Any one who has had an opportunity of 
visiting the great Arab tribes of the Syrian 
desert, can see that the Bishop's difficulties 
are purely imaginary. The Israelites had 
immense flocks and herds: these, from the 
necessity of the case, and like the flocks of 
the modern Bedouins, were scattered far and 
wide over the peninsula, and probably over 
the plain northwards.- On one occasion I 
rode for two successive days through the 
flocks of a section of the Anazeh tribe, and 
the encampment of the chief was then at a 
noted fountain thirty miles distant at right 
angles to my course; yet the country was 
swarming with men and women, boys and 
girls, looking after the cattle. In like man- 
ner the great bulk of the Israelites would be 
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scattered oyer the desert. The camp would 
thus be a mere nucleus ; large, no doubt, but 
not approaching the exaggerated estimate of 
Bishop Colenso.”’ 

Again, the Bishop asks,—How could three 
priests, at the Passover, sprinkle the blood of 
150,000 lambs, in the Court of the Taber- 
nacle, in two hours? A curious series of 
answers is given to this objection. Dr. 
McCaul shows, (1) that there were, in all pro- 
bability, more than three priests ; ®) that, 
if necessary, they might have called in the 
help of Levites, according to 2 Chron. xxix. 
34, ‘‘ But the priests were too few, so that 
they could not flay all the burnt-offerings ; 
wherefore their brethren, the Levites, did 
help them;”’ (3) that the number of 150,000 
lambs might fairly be reduced to 8000 lambs 
and kids; (4) that instead of two hours, the 
time ‘‘ between the two evenings” might be 
five or six hours; (5) that there is no suffi- 
cient reason for concluding that the paschal 
lambs were killed in the Court of the Taber- 
nacle; and (6) lastly, that, according to the 
narrative, the priests had nothing to do with 
the matter at all. Our readers will see that 
the learned Professor conducts his case with 
vigour and effect. His book is worth reading, 
for those who haye read the Bishop of 
Natal, and is easy to read, as Dr. McCaul 
writes shortly and to the point. 

Mr. Drew has felt the unsatisfactory 
nature of this kind of jousting, and has evi- 
dently wished to deal more broadly with the 
whole subject; but he has done little more 
than call attention to two previous -works of 
his. The most remarkable feature in his 
book as an answer is, that whereas his com- 

anions, supported by the great authority of 
ald, stoutly contend for the 600,000 men 
fit for bearing arms, Mr. Drew claims the 
liberty to modify the numbers in the Penta- 
teuch, and argues in opposition to the Bishop, 
that these numbers may be taken out with- 
out tearing the narrative to pieces. Neither 
Mr. Drew nor Dr. McCaul make much use 
of the power which Bishop Colenso’s method 
freely concedes to them, of accounting for 
what is otherwise inexplicable by miraculous 
agency. 

But while we think the Bishop is generally 
worsted in the warfare which he has himself 
chosen, we are far from supposing that the 
difficulties of thoughtful readers of the Pen- 
tateuch are really solved by answers of this 
kind. This eager conflict can moreover 
scarcely fail to thrust aside for a time the 
temperate study of the Old Testament. We 
can — hope that the interest excited by it 
may ultimately be fruitful in a sounder 
knowledge. J. Li. D. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 
TRANSACTIONS OF .THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. London Meeting, 
1862. Edited by Grorcr W. Hastrna@s, 
LL.B., General Secretary of the Association. 
London: John W. Parker, Son, & Bourne, West 
Strand. 1863. 
borer volume opens with the addresses of 
the Presidents, dealing generally with 
the matters belonging to their several depart- 
ments, preceded by that of Lord Brougham ; 
which, treating Social Science as a whole, is, 





_ of course, more general still, and is in fact a 


cursory review of political affairs abroad, and 
of the social movements of the year at home. 
As these various addresses were published in 
the newspapers at length, or nearly so, 
during the sittings of the Association, it is 
less necessary to dwell on them here. We 
will merely observe that the best ‘of them is, 
rhaps, that of the Common Serjeant of 
sondon, Mr. Thomas Chambers, president of 
the section of punishment and reformation ; 
whilst Mr. Fairbairn, on the contrary, 
dwelling on drainage and water supply, 
brings but a very feeble contribution to 
either sanitary science or literature. 
The department of Jurisprudence contains 
a. number of excellent papers. In the first 
division, headed ‘‘ Principles of Jurisprudence 





and Legislation,’ the only one worthy of 
note is that of Mr. Best, vindicating the im- 

ortance of the study of Jurisprudence. 
Under the second and third headings, ‘‘ Me- 
thod of Legislation’ and ‘‘ Administration of 
Justice,” the papers are all of more or less 
practical value. That of Mr. Pulling, point- 
ing out the evils of Private Bill legislation, 
and submitting several propositions for re- 
medying them, and that of Mr. George Oke, 
suggesting improvements in magisterial pro- 
cedure, are most important. The only paper 
in the division assigned to the ‘‘ Laws of 
Property ” is that of Mr. Thomas Hare, ‘‘ On 
the Law of Charitable Trusts.” Short as it 


is, it exhausts the subject by a breadth of | 


treatment not often brought to bear on a 
debated public question. 

We have only space to mention the inte- 
resting papers and discussion on the Marriage 
Laws of the Three Kingdoms—a subject 
already discussed at Dublin, and to be re- 
discussed, the Editor informs us, at the next 
meeting, to take place at Edinburgh this 

ear. Mr. Vernon Lushington also contri- 
tutes an interesting and suggestive paper 
‘On the Liability of Master to Servant in 
cases of Accident.” 

Though education was the chief subject of 
interest last year both in and out of Par- 
liament, the department of education has 
less interesting and important matter than is 
to be found in former volumes. Perhaps the 
champions of education had exhausted them- 
selves before the meeting, fighting the battle 
of the codes. The discussions are poor and 
spiritless, compared with the Scotch and Irish 
ones. Indeed there does not exist out of 
Scotland anything that can be called a sin- 
cere national feeling for a national system of 
education. There is a desire to be satisfied 
with all sorts of paltry expedients, and only 
a sincere dissatisfaction with ‘their results. 
The Rey. Mr. Melville is for the revised code, 
which he thinks is a step towards ‘‘ that truer 
and healthier condition when the school and 
its master is (sic) sought by the appetite, 
weighed by the intelligence, and remunerated 
by the competency of an elevated com- 
munity.” Whether it is such a step he by 
no means proves. Whether the revised code 
is so to elevate the community, or whether 
the community is so elevated already as to 
justify the revised code, Mr. Melville is too 
deficient in clearness and in mastery of the 
subject, to tell us. Mr. Fitch is against the 
new code, and states the argument both fairly 
and clearly, so that his side of the cause gains 
infinitely by his advocacy. One of his state- 
ments is very suggestive. The average age 
of the holders of certificates, under the old 
system, he tells us, is not above twenty-five 
years. What is the average age of their 
scholars likely to be?. Does this not sug- 
gest that our legislators are plucking up 
the plant, like impatient children, to see if it 
has taken root, instead of waiting for the 
results of growth, far less for the fruit in its 
season? An intelligent system of training 
was at work throughout the country ; those 
who knew its working had faith in its results. 
All our school inspectors testified to the 

owing intelligence of the children under it. 

ut a demand for statistics arose, and the 
intelligence as yet refused to be tabulated, 
and the faith in the future was wanting 
which, when a system is fully elaborated, 
leaves it to work deeply and closely into the 


life of generations. Mr. Horace Mann writes | 


cleverly against pauperising the working 
classes by state aid to education. This is 
sufficiently answered in a brief discussion, in 
which that aid seems to have been generally 
and justly considered as restitution for heavy, 
not to say undue, taxation. The training 
and certification of middle class teachers, 
the half-time system, and the education of 
paupers, with the teaching of special subjects, 
such as Social Economy and Agriculture, are 
the subjects occupying the bulk of the space 
devoted to the department. The Rev. F. D. 
Maurice contributes a paper on ‘ Working 
Men’s Colleges.” 

More than half of the third department 
is deyoted to the rival convict systems of 
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England and Ireland, their respective chiefs 
—Sir Joshua Jebb, and Sir Walter Crofton,— 
leading. The Rev. Mr. Burt supports the 
former, and the Rey. W. Clay the latter, 
while Sir Joshua seems .to have claimed the 
right of reply, and follows with a dozen pages 
in addition to the fifteen with which he sets 
out. The English system has thus a fair 
hearing ; its advocacy occupies three times 
the spaee which the Irish system has claimed. 
Sir Joshua gives much valuable information, 
and is most fair and candid towards his oppo- 
nent. He shows that the ticket-of-leave 
plan originally contemplated, and for a short 
time successfully carried out in the colonies, 
the system pursued in Ireland. He acknow- 
ledges that the conditions of the licence 
have never been enforced in England, and 
fails to show that any safeguard to the 
public is provided in the room of these 
conditions. He proves the ticket-of-leave 
to be a mere sham, an unconditional 
liberation of the convict, not even a 
certificate that he is considered fit for free- 
dom. On the other hand, Sir Walter 
and Mr. Clay show that in Ireland the con- 
ditions of the ticket have been rigidly 
enforced, and moreover, that the ticket itself 
represents freedom purchased by painful 
steps of discipline. (See also speech of Mr. M. 
D. Hill, Discussion, page 505.) Mr. Rad- 
cliffe furnishes a curious and interesting 

aper ‘‘On the Prevalence of Suicide in 

ngland.’’. Mr. Pare submits a scheme for 
‘‘The Suppression of the Predatory Classes,” 
by throwing on the owners of property the 
burden of proving the respectability of its 
occupants, and leaving to those who can offer 
no such proof the burden of paying the 
entire cost of crime. 

Two subjects are brought prominently be- 
fore the Health Department, each treated from 
various points of view in several interesting 
papers. . The subjects are—‘‘ The Effects of 
Occupation on Health,” and the ‘‘ Condition 
of Hospitals.” The first is the most important 
in a sanitary point of view, and is absorbing 
more and more of the attention of sanitary 
reformers, as the health of towns has become 
an exhausted subject. The necessity for 
proper mechanical appliances for dramage 
and water supply is no longer debateable, 
an enforced practical application alone being 
wanted. But the effects of occupation on 
health present open questions of the gravest 
moment, specially to great bodies of 
working men and women engaged in 
the more than suspected trades, and 
generally to the whole community, 
on the ground of humanity, not to speak of 
the economical interests and national pros- 
perity involved. Dr. Symes Thompson, As- 
sistant Physician to King’s College Hospital, 
contributes a general paper on the unhealthi- 
ness of a variety of trades, as at present 
pursued, printing being the first selected 
from among those noé necessarily injurious. 
He gives a long and painful list of more or 
less hurtful occupations, but also shows that 
in most of them effectual precautionary and 
preventive measures may be used. The 
papers on the sanitary condition of special 
classes illustrate the subject more in detail. 
‘‘ The Merchant Seamen,” ‘‘ The Army and 
Navy,” ‘‘ The Inmates of the Convict Prisons 
of England,” and ‘‘ The London Postmen,” 
are the classes subjected to investigation. 
In addition to the results of an inquiry con- 
ducted by a Committee of the Association in 
Liverpool, the late Dr. M‘William left some 
mnie ci memoranda—in continuation of a 
former contribution—on the health of our 
Merchant Seamen, which have been placed 
at the disposal of the Association. The table 
of mortality among our seamen reveals some 
startling facts, which justify the conclusion 
that ‘‘ the sanitary and hygienic state of our 
merchant shipping is often very faulty ; and 
there is good reason to believe that there is at 
all times a large amount of sickness, damaged 
health, and premature disablement amon 
merchant seamen which might be prevented.” 
The connexion between disease and crime is 
curiously brought out in Dr. Guy’s paper on 
the health of conyicts, in tables showing the 
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relation between the character of the crime 
and the character of the disease under which 
many of the inmates of our prisons suffer. 
Mr. Waller Lewis shows the benefit result- 
ing from placing the Post-office officials of 
London under medical and sanitary supervi- 
sion. The ‘‘ Sites,’’ ‘‘ Dietetics,’ ‘‘ Ventila- 
tion,” ‘‘ Nurses,” and ‘‘ Abuses” of Hospitals 
form the subjects of separate papers of consi- 
derable interest. The discussions recorded 
have little value, except the opening speech 
on the effects of occupation, by Dr. Greenhow, 


in which he shows the preventibility of a_ 


great mass of suffering and mortality in 
so-called unhealthy trades, and moves a 


resolution, ultimately carried, — 


That in the opinion of this Meeting, the principle of 
regulating labour already adopted by the Legislature in 
certain mines and factories, should be extended to other 
kinds of industrial employment where several persons 
are employed in the same factory or workplace, with the 
special purpose of endeavouring, as far as possible, to 
obviate conditions dangerous to the health or safety of 





fidies, but from any severities or even out- 
rages that may be relied on to terminate a 
conflict ily, and to establish the ‘‘ soli- 
tude” which conquerors ‘‘ may call peace.” 
It is yet more difficult, however, to discuss 
the nghts and morals of revolutions, that is, 
of tie oo outbursts of civil war, which must 
always be founded on great wrongs,—at 
least under a formal aspect,—and in which 
either ruler or people may in general be 
plausibly charged with perfidy; the latter 
for the yiolation of an allegiance which it 
has once admitted; or the former for the 


| abuse of privileges, of the extent of which | 
extent a religious origin, there was seen an 
affectation of early Christian or even old 


_as he seems wholly to deny to the 
| ‘right of insurrection,” to whic 


the employed: and that the council of the Association be | 


requested to consider whether it can, with propriety and 
advantage, represent the importance of the subject to 
the Legislature. 

The department of Social Economy has in 


former volumes contained a greater variety 


of subjects of interest than any other ;—the | 


respect. 
the most important of the papers. These are 

a under the heading, ‘‘ Employers and 

mployed.”’ Mr. Ludlow writes ‘‘On the 
Investigation of Trade Differences, and the 
relative credit due to the testimony of the 
Employer and the Employed.” The building 
strikes of London and Edinburgh are re- 
ported upon. (The Association has done good 
service by its investigations on this subject, 
as nothing is more difficult to obtain from 
the ordinary sources of public informa- 
tion than the rights of a difference between 


‘employer and employed.) Mr. Godfrey Lush- 


ington’s paper: ‘‘ Should Apprenticeship be 
under Indenture,” is exceedingly valuable. 
He informs us, in a note, that it is an attempt 
to represent the result of the information 
supplied in answer to questions circulated by 
the Association ; and regrets that this infor- 
mation proceeds almost exclusively from the 
operatives. 
paper ‘‘On Co-operation in Germany,” by 
Professor Huber. The movement in Germany 
is entirely independent of that in England. 
Professor Huber states the existence and 
means of some 600 societies of three different 
kinds, chiefly in Prussian Saxony. Some of 
the papers on miscellaneous subjects might 
have been omitted without loss. 

The Department of Trade and Interna- 
tional Law contains several foreign contribu- 
tions of interest; among others, an account 
of the Society of the Union of Credit of 
Brussels; but its subjects generally are only 
of special interest. 


», Hastings has ¢ ded is intro- | - ne 
; astings has appended to his intro | formation ef a new civilization in the land of 


duction a Report from the Town of Bradford, 
‘* in its educational, criminal, sanitary, and 
economical aspects,” as a kind of model 
report for other towns at which the meetings 
of the Association have been held. Such 


We have already mentioned a | 


he has been the sole constitutional judge. 
The perplexities of these questions are re- 
solved by the German moralist with a rigour 
in which few persons, not idealists, would 
follow him in extreme circumstances, inasmuch 
ple that 
it would 
be impossible to assign limits with strict 
logical consistency. A very different course, 
and one more suited to the temperament of 
the South, is taken by the eloquent and fer- 
vid pamphleteer whose work hes before us. 
He considers revolutions (nearly as we might 


present volume shows no falling off in this | 42 England consider reforms), to be things of 
We cannot do more than mention | ® perpetually recurring necessity in human 


affairs. He demands that each successive 
movement should be conducted with nmld- 
ness, moderation, and humility, not so much 


in order to obviate immediate inconveniences, 


as to save hereafter the cause of revolution 


from the. odium and contempt in which it 








reports would form a very interesting record | 
of the progress of our great cities, and it is | 


to be hoped that the Association will succeed 
in setting on foot systematic efforts to procure 
them. 

We cannot close our notice of this volume 
without repeating our conviction of its great 
value, and testifying to the conscientious 
labour which has been bestowed upon it. 





FERRARI'S LECTURES. 
DELLA STORIA—DELLE RIVOLUZIONT. 
Discorsi di Paoto Ferrari. Milan: Sanvito, 
1862. . 
“T is pretty usually considered an almost 
futile problem to define the extreme 
rights of belligerents in injuring ene another ; 
indeed, the only principle by which Kant 
endeavours to limit them, is the one that 
denounces all actions tending to make war, 
as. it were, interminable, or to make incurable 
the animosities of nations. It is often these 
considerations alone which must restrain the 
devoted soldier, we do not say from per- 





_may be involved by the records of its own 


excesses. In his reflections on these points 
we find a morality pure and fiery in its in- 
stincts, but deficient in logical completeness, 
and suspicious to English modes of thought, 
though yet natural in the countryman of a 
freedom-loving but ‘‘ miso-Gallic” Alfieri, 


while it is plausible and interesting in the 


contemporary of so many Italian patriots, 
among whom a great national movement has 
been carried on, taking it for all in all, with 
so much of noble clemency and forbearance. 
We are indeed tempted by the comparison of 
an Italian revolution with the revolutions, 
past or actual, of other countries, to endorse 
our author’s bold remark, ‘‘ We are mortals, 
and human errors prove nothing more than 
childish tricks do in children.”” However, Sig- 
nor Ferrari’s ‘‘ Rivoluzioni’’ is not a formal 
philosophic treatise, but-:an animated and 
affectionate address to his pupils, delivered 
in the form of an inaugural lecture in the 
University of Milan. He begins by showing 
them that they are not living in times when 
the student should indulge in those curious 
luxuries of learning, which are irreprehen- 
sible or respectable in peaceful and orderly 
epochs. He believes that it must be the con- 
stant desire of their souls, if there is any life 
in them, to labour practically towards the 


their fathers. 


There is no time [at such eras] to lose ourselves 
amid the clouds of Aristophanes, nor for a neo-arcadian 
ostentation of otiose poetry, or for empty erudition : our 
learning must have no other end in view than to be pre- 
pared to succour promptly and earnestly those urgent 
needs, those grave perils, with which those who come to 
consult the oracle of Minerva are now conversant. ... . 

We are like the heirs of a patrician who dies deeply 
indebted (oberato), to whom there is left no demesne 
unloaded with mortgages, no castle or palace not 
threatening to fall to pieces, no precious furniture 


unpawned, no tapestry which the moths have not ren- | 


dered unfit for any 
the shop of the second-hand trader. 

We are born in one of those ages of which it is the 
destiny and the glory to give the last shake to those ill- 
propped remnants of the past, among whose ruins 
must hereafter rise the edifice of a new civilization. . . . 
You must labour at this painful work of destruction, but 
remember that it is not enough to demolish ; you must 
besides this clear away gradually the cumbrous impedi- 
ments of the ruins; nor is this enough, since for every 
old thing that is destroyed it is necessary to build up a 
new one. 


He proceeds to hint, though somewhat 


place but the lumber-room or 





glory. To be unhappy, and to leave behind us a miser- 


| able inheritance of sorrows and calamities, the more 


grievous, the more they have been deferred, and a fatal 
example, and an execrated name: or else to be unhappy, 
but to fall forthe victory of acivilization more contend to 
the decrees of Providence, leaving to our children, and to 
our grandchildren, an affluence of justice, of peace, of 
truth, and of magnanimous examples. And, neverthe- 
less, who would believe that there are some who still 
waver in their choice, who even embrace the worse 
cause ? —— 

We have, then, an animated survey of the 
foibles of past revolutions, and especially of 
that affectation of antique forms and symbols 
which has often accompanied them ; so that, 
for instance, in the ‘English Revolution (or 


Civil War, as we style it), which had toa great 


Hebrew customs; and in the more political 
and social revolutions of France—a similar 
imitation or parodying of classical manners 
and maxims. Passing by our author’s abuse 
of our Puritans for their ‘‘ stupid Biblical 
aperies,”” we may extract a passage as to the 
classical revolutionists of France :— 

At Paris, when every ardent patriot thought himself 
bound, out of reverence for Greece and Rome, to change 
his baptismal name for that of some eminent defender of 
the republic, or some illustrious tribune, there were several 
worthy ‘Sons of the People’ who walked, in the utmost 
confidence, among many a ‘citizen Gracchus,’ and 
‘ citizen Brutus,’ and ‘ citizen Cincinnatus,’ proud of such 
an assumed name, in their view exceedingly republican, 
as ‘ citizen Tiberius,’ or ‘citizen Caracalla :’ and, mean- 
time, the example of Cesar, together with that of Catilino, 
was confusedly cited by Saint-Just and Charlotte Corday 
to justify the killing of King Louis, and the assassination 
of citizen Marat, The example of the masculine 
courage of the women of old produced those Megwras, 
who, in readiness to insult the persons condemned to die, 
sat cynically mending stockings at the foot of the scaffold. 

We know not what application the Pro- 
fessor may make of this text in his subse- 
quent lectures, but it is possible he may 
trace something analogous to these Puritanic 
and Girondin vagaries in the tendencies of 
his own more ancient nation, often dreaming 
of recovering its former status, rather than 
of satisfying new conditions in the order of 
the world. 

Another very interesting section of this 
work is devoted to a description of the 

owth of party spirit, and the rancorous 
jealousies and animosities which it gradually 
introduces among those who at first sought 
the same ends by different means, or only 
with a different estimation of the importance 
of despatch, prudence, or distinct springs of 
conduct. The author dwells especially on 
the danger of betraying, by means of un- 
scrupulous coalitions, the principles which 
should be bequeathed in an uncorrupted 
form to a new generation. 

The ‘‘ Essay on History” will havo rather 
a subordinate interest to the one on Reyolu- 
tions. The nobleness and utility of this 
study is well pointed out: but perhaps the 
most striking and original part of the Essay 
is that relating to the Austrian Empire, 
which is described as an amalgamation of 
races and nations analogous to those tem- 
porary unions which were formed by the 
nomad races during the Barbarian invasions, 
and which could never be a source of real 
unity or national feeling. OC. B. OC. 





DANISH LITERATURE. 
DANSK BOGFORTEGNELSE FOR A‘%- 
RENE 1841-1858. Danish Catalogue of Books 
for the years 1841-58. By F. Fasricivs. 
Copenhagen: Thieles. London: Dulau & Co. 
Twelve Paris, 1860-62. 
| Be literature is notas much known 
in this country as it deserves to be. 
Owing to physical as well as moral causes, 


| Denmark 1s akindof Galilee to Germany—the 


vaguely, that the condition of Italy requires | 


not merely a political revolution, but religious 
and politico-religious movements, that will 
involve a conflict of the most alarming kind 
to all but the bravest and most far-sighted 
citizens. Of the necessity of preparing for 
such a struggle he says, feelingly :-— 

It is not to be doubted that ages like the present are 
condemned to be most unhappy ages. The question is of 


being unhappy with ignominy, or being unhappy with 
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latter being considered the Palestine—and it 
is a philological and historical study of the 
highest interest to examine how the lite- 


_rature of the one nation has grown 5 and 


is growing, at the side of the other. odern 
Danish, as is well known, is a daughter of 
the ancient Norse and of German; but fully 
as different from the former as Portuguese 18 
from Latin, and from the latter quite as 
differentas Dutch. The transformation of the 
Norse through the influence of the German 
languazecommenced in the twelfth, and ended 
only at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, so that modern Danish is scarcely 
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more than a century old. In this compara- 
tively short space of time, the literature of 
the country has made immense strides, more 
80, perhaps, taking all circumstances in con- 
sideration, than any other in Europe. At 
the present moment, Danish is spoken, at the 
utmost, by only about four millions of 
ple, and read by certainly not more than 
five millions. It is spoken in the Danish 
Isles and in Jutland, as well as in part of 
Schleswig and in Norway, and by almost 
every person in office in the Danish colo- 
nies in the Leeward “Isles, and on the 
coast of Greenland. It is understood, more 
or less perfectly, in the’ Faroe Isles, in 
Sweden, and in the trading places about 
the coast of Finland, and also by the 
clergy and other learned men of Iceland. 
The territory is exceedingly circumscribed, 
et on this narrow field great things have 
een produced already in the shortest possible 
time. The name of Oehlenschliger is known 
all over the world; Andersen is scarcely 
inferior to him in reputation, and the 
works of Baggesen, eiberg, Rasmus, 
Oersted, Jiirgensen, Schumacher, and others, 
are renowned far beyond the circle of their 
own spheres of activity. Considering the 
smallness of the field, probably no country 
in Wurope has © aout such a galaxy of 
literary meu as Denmark. 

Into the present state of Danish literature 
the ‘‘ Dansk Bogfortegnelse,” just published 
at Copenhagen, gives an interesting insight. 
The work consists of a list of all the Danish 
‘books published during the seventeen years, 
from 1841 to 1858, with date of publication, 
price, and other particulars. It is divided 
into twelve parts, the first eleven giving a 
list of authors, and the last an index of sub- 
jects. 

: The total number of books published in 
Denmark during the seventeen years is not 
stated; but from a rough calculation of 
the contents of the subject-index, it would 
seem that the amount reached about 
26,000 works, or, on the average, 1530 
per annum. ‘This is a literary prolific- 
ness far surpassing that of Great Britain, 
and closely approaching the crowded state 
of the Teutonic book-world. At the 
head of the list stands theology, with no 
less than 13,000 volumes. A good many 
German names figure among the authors, but 
the great bulk are purely Danish, with here 
and there a Swedish weilee among them, and 
at rare intervals an Englishman or Scotch- 
man. Various sermons of the Rey. A. Smith— 
‘* Afskedspraediken,’’ or farewell discourses— 


have through three editions of the 
Cope press, and a number of orations 
of the Rev. E. Snow have been still more 


pular. These writings, it appears, are the 
ceodand of dissent in nd a which finds 
more fayour with the people of Lutheran 
Denmark than the British orthodox church 
as by law established. The works of Dr. 
Martin Luther himself seem to enjoy in 
Denmark still a higher degree of favour than 
those of any other theologian or divine, living 
or dead. No less than twenty-four books are 
appended to the name of the great reformer, 
mst of them markedas having passed through 
a number of editions, sometimes as many as 
ten. It is doubtful whether in his own 
country the works of the famous monk of 
Wittenberg are studied as much. 

Next to theology and religion, books on 
science and art, including medicine, philo- 
logy, and geography, are most strongly re- 
presented in modern Danish literature. Here, 
the German influence is felt to an overwhelm- 


. ing degree. Philosophy, medicine, and geo- 


graph , appear to be almost entirely imported 
m Leipzig and Berlin ; less so a~chitecture, 
the fine arts, astronomy, and mathematics. 
But in all cases, a new original literature, 
grafted on the old Teutonic stock, is evidently 
sp g up in Denmark, giving hopeof great 
excellence in the future. An instance of this 
occursin thecaseof thecelebrated Schumacher, 
the astronomer, who, though a native of Hol- 
stein, has becomeacomplete Dane, andas such 
has done not a little for the establishment of 
science and scientific literature in his adopted 








country. But the friendly Teutonic influence 
is still more seen in another field—that of 
philology and grammar, including the un- 
ceasing transformation of the Danish lan- 
guage itself. The actual pressure of Ger- 
manic thought and form of speech upon the 
literature of the small sister-country has the 
natural effect of leaving a strong permanent 
impress, and chasing all rival elements from 
the ground. It seems certain that the 
modern development of Danish is almost 
entirely in the Teutonic direction, notwith- 
standing the strong political animosity which 
has existed of late between the two countries. 
Being a comparatively new language, ‘the 
Danish vocabulary as yet is very poor, and 
to make up the deficit, the German dictionary 
is continually drawn upon. A small knot of 
patriotic Danish savans have vainly tried, for 
the last ten or twenty years, to stem this 
literary invasion; but with no lack of 
activity, they have produced scarcely any 
results whatever. The battle of the 
dialects is curiously exemplified in a 
recent struggle for a new Danish word. 
The institution of the English jury system in 
Denmark made a new term necessary to ex- 
press the word jury; and three forms of speech 
were proposed accordingly. The patriot- 
party suggested the good old Norse term 
nacon for jury; another fraction propdsed the 


English word itself; but a third division of | 


literary men quietly and without discussion 
accepted a name corresponding with the 
Teutonic Geschwornen- Gericht, namely Eeds- 
vornes-Ret. The latter term was the longest 


and least euphonic of the three, yet it stood | 


its place, and before long utterly routed 
its rivals. A very few strong-minded people 
still continue to speak of the naeon, and a 
number of enthuiastic Anglo-Danes try hard 
to get citizenship for the British word jury ; 
but the great majority have accustomed 
themselves nem. con. to the use of the long- 
winded Kedsvrornes- Ret. 

The Germanic influence is least percept- 
ible in the novelistic literature of Denmark. 
Here, England carries off the palm, and, 
next to England, France. To judge by the 
‘* Dansk Bogfortegnelse,’’ Charles Dickens, 
Thackeray, Sir Walter Scott, Defoe, Cooper, 
Marryat, Mrs, Trollope, Ainsworth, Charles 
Reade, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, and Benjamin 
Disraeli, must be quite as well known at 
Copenhagen as in London. But Messrs. 
Alexandre Dumas, pére et fils, are evidently 
no less popular ; together with their country- 
men, Eugene Sue, E. Souvestre, Soulié, 
Balzac, Féyal, Mirecourt, and last, not least, 
Paul de Kock. Of the last-named gentle- 
man’s productions, no less than twenty-two 
have been done into Danish, including the 
fameus ‘* Flower Girl,” or as called in her 
Copenhagen dress, ‘‘ Blomsterpigen.” It is 
a source of just satisfaction that the some- 
what more healthy ‘‘ Engelske Romaner ”’ 
far surpass in quantity as well as quality the 
‘* Franske Romaner.”’ From the number of 
works translated, including new editions, it 
seems that Mr. Charles Dickens is the 
favourite representative of English litera- 
ture in Denmark; next to him G. P. R. 
James, and next Marryat, Cooper, Bulwer 
Lytton, and Mrs. Trollope, in the order here 
given. After them come in order of import- 
ance Mr. Thackeray, Charles Lever, Ains- 
worth, J. Kavanagh, Lady Blessington, 
Currer Bell, Mrs. Gaskell, and Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. Modern Danish is evidently partial 
to bas bleus. ‘Thomas Carlyle as yet is 
unknown in the land of Denmark; and so 
are John Stuart Mill, Buckle, A. Tennyson, 
Charles Kingsley, and others of our literary 
stars of the first magnitude. Curious is it 
that even Shakespeare figures but scantily in 
the lists of the ‘‘ Dansk Bogfortegnelse.”’ 
Some of his ‘‘ Dramatiske Vaerker” have 
been clad in Danish garments, but others 
are left out, and others again have got 
through only by the roundabout road of 
Germany. e long journey and double- 
bridge of translation can scarcely have im- 

roved the flavour of our great poet. But 


is “‘ Hamiet,” too, has been left out, which 
seems passing strange. 
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Can it be that 





there are political objections to Hamlet and 
the Ghost, because of the naughty adjective 
rotten,” used in connection with the state 
of Denmark ? 


MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited by 

Lord Stannore. 8vo. Murray. 1863. 
| ORD STANHOPE has written a History 

_4 which every one praises and few per- 
sons read. His ‘‘ Miscellanies” (to which we 
have briefly referred before), are certain to be 
read by every one, and will perhaps receive from 
very few persons their due praise. They form, 
it is true, a slight work. Many topics on 
which they touch do not rise at all above the 
gossip of history. Lord Chatham’s verses 
or Lord Macaulay’s anagrams afford to 
readers of some cultivation just that sort of 
gratification which is given to the crowd by 
the sight of Nelson’s coat or of Napoleon’s 
boots. They are the insignificaht relics of 
great men, and nothing more. But Lord 
Stanhope has published something much 
better than a mere collection of anecdotes 
about celebrated characters. He has been 
enabled, from his intimacy with various men, 
whose greatness is sufficient to give their 
opinions permanent value, to collect together 
statements of their views on exactly those 
subjects on which their judgment commands 
attention. No man had so fair a right to 
criticize Marlborough as the Duke of Wel- 





lington; few persons could bring more 
‘learning or greater ability to an exami- 


nation into the curious!question, whether or 
not the Romans of classical time sacrificed 
human beings, than could Lord Macaulay 


and Sir Robert Peel; and assuredly, what 





could be urged in defence of Walpole could 
scarcely come with more effect from any 
advocate, than from the mouth of ‘‘the 
greatest member of Parliament” whom 
England has seen. 

In fact, Lord Stanhope has achieved exactly 
the feat which is attempted, generally without 
great success, by the authors of imaginary 
conversations. Such writers owe their popu- 
larity to the natural wish of the public to hear, 
or to fancy they hear, the private opinions of 
notable men upon topics of interest. Yet an 
imaginary dialogue is never quite satisfactory. 
If its composer 1s endowed with strong ima- 
ginative power, and thoroughly understands 
the characters whose style he imitates, he 
may produce sentences very much like the 
expressions which writers or statesmen of 
celebrity haye actually employed. Landon 
has written pages which Cicero might mis- 
take for his own. Mr. Thackeray has in- 

roduced Dr. Johnson into one of his 
novels, speaking exactly as Dr. Johnson 
speaks in Boswell’s Life. But all the in- 
genuity of the novelist and the poet has 
been wasted. The Roman orator’s style is pre- 
served, because not a sentiment is expressed 
for which authority cannot be found in the 
Letters to Atticus; and the author of ‘*‘ The 
Virginians” has been able to put Dr. John- 
son upon the stage, from having carefully 
studied and scrupulously followed the tra- 
dition handed down in Boswell. The public 
are pleased; but after they have admired Mr. 
Thackeray’s and Mr. Landor’s skill, feel on 
reflection that they have not gained a single 
iota of knowledge with regard to the men 
whose tones and voices have been parodied. 
Lord Stanhope, by the simple, it may have 
been rather tiresome, process of inciting 
those of his acquaintance who had gained 
fame to correspond with him on special sub- 
jects, and by publishing their correspondence, 


has collected what may be called the 
real conversations of great men. Thus, 
in all but its form, the paper headed, 


‘‘ Were human sacrifices in use among the- 


Romans?” is a conversation in which 
Macaulay and Sir Robert Peel are the real 
disputants, whilst Lord Stanhope (at the time 
of the discussion Lord Mahon) plays the 
part performed in written conversations by 
some unknown A.or B. He is the intelligent 
disciple who starts the question for examina- 
tion, and when he has brought the heroes of 
the debate into the arena, modestly steps 
aside, and allows them to have the main 
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part of the talk. The conversation, if 
so we may term it, handles a most interest- 


ing topic; but its chief interest lies in the | 


very curious light it throws on the characters 


and acquirements of the great historian | 


and the greater minister. 


Lord Stanhope gently provokes debate by | 


sending to Macaulay a quotation from Gieseler, 
in which that learned though somewhat dry 
Professor asserts that a human sacrifice was 
offered yearly at Rome to Jupiter, and con- 
firms his dictum by the sentence from Lac- 
tantius, Letialis Jupiter etiam nunc sanguine 
colitur humano. Macaulay’s criticisms are 
almost sufficient of themselves to show both 
the foundation of his fame and the causes 
which have prevented him, with all his talent 
and vigour, from entering into quite the first 
rank amongst historical writers. He takes 
up a strong clear position, and explains it in 
the most forcible language; he urges in 
effect that to imagine the existence of habi- 
tual human sacrifices at Rome, is utterly to 
misunderstand the true condition of Roman 
society in the days of Cesar or of Cicero. 
His one question, ‘‘In short, do you be- 
lieve that Cicero ever sacrificed a man?” 
sums up, in one telling sentence, all the 
strongest arguments in favour of Ma- 
caulay’s view. Unhappily, not content 
with vindicating an opinion which in all 
probability is correct, he cannot resist the 


temptation of a personal assault upon an | 


opponent. ‘‘Of Dr. Gieseler,” he writes, 
‘‘T know nothing but the passage which 
rou have sent me, and if I were to form my 
judgment of him from that passage I must 
pronounce him a dunce and something 
worse.” Now this dunce, of whom Macaulay 
knows nothing, is possibly entitled to the 
name of a pedant, but is at the same time a 
German of no mean reputation for learning 
even amongst Germans, and the special 
ground of Macaulay’s attack breaks down 
somewhat curiously. His charge is that 
Gieseler has misquoted Lactantius, and that 
such misquotation must spring from dis- 
honesty. A striking illustration puts the 
fraud im the clearest light, and candid readers 
are left in the impression that the German 
professor is a dunce and something worse. 
At this point Peel steps in. Under the 
most cautious expressions, and all kinds of 
reservations, he contrives to re-establish Dr. 
Gieseler’s character, if not for critical acumen, 
yet for honesty. A different punctuation of 
the sentence from Lactantius from that 
adopted by Macaulay shows that the German 
was very nearly justified in his quotation, 
and turns the tables on his English assail- 
ant; since it proves Macaulay himself to 
have somewhat precipitately adopted both 
the stopping and the translation which best 
suited his own case. Peel then proceeds 
to weigh the whole evidence for and 
against human sacrifice, in one of the 
most masterly statements which a student 
or a professor could have produced. Lines 
from Prudentius and from Minucius are 
brought to confirm the statement of Lac- 
tantius, whilst the most curious quota- 
tion from Cicero is cited in contradiction 
of the Christian apologist. As the con- 
troversy proceeds, the disputants display the 
talent and the character peculiar to each. 


Peel remains throughout cautious and 
undecided, and shows learning greater, 


we are afraid, than could be exhibited by 
most Oxford first-class men of the present 
day. Macaulay ends as he began, positive of 
the truth of his opinion ; never apologises for 
his abuse of Gieseler, and gives a quotation 
from Dionysius which to our minds goes far 
to decide the question in Macaulay’s favour. 
As to the subject in debate, most persons will, 
we suspect, remain with Lord Stanhope and 
Sir Robert Peel, in state of doubt. Lactantius 
is a decidedly bad authority, but his state- 
ment is supported by allegations of Por- 
phyry’s, and certainly cannot be treated as 
quite undeserving of credit. On the other 
hand, Macaulay’s general view as to the con- 
dition of Rome is, we suspect, that which 
would be adopted by all classical students 
who are neither pedants nor theologians, and 
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till strong evidence is adduced we decline to 
believe that Cicero sacrificed a man. 

The paper on human sacrifices, though the 
most interesting portion of the ‘‘ Miscellanies”’ 
will, since it has been already published for 

rivate circulation, excite less attention than 

eel’s defence of Walpole. He goes out of 
his way to make an elaborate apology for a 
statesman who ruled for twenty years, and 
ruled with success, and then fell under an 
outbreak of unpopularity of which the sen- 
timent has lasted to the present age. The 
defence, when summed yp, amounts to this: 





First, that Walpole was not really more | 


corrupt than the men who had preceded him, 
but that he fell before the rise of a higher 
moral feeling than that by which he had 


been accustomed to live; and that, secondly, 








Walpole is attacked, not because he was a 
bad, but because he was, so to speak, a pro- 
saic minister. Both pleas are, in a sense, 


true, though the first would be more effective | j 
| some considerable relish, the heat notwithstand- 


if it were not apparent that Peel holds the 
charge of corruption, even could it be esta- 
blished, as no grievous accusation. The 
second is a line of defence which opens jn- 
quiries to which Peel gives no answer. 
Popular judgment proceeds by certain, 
though possibly unjust, rules, and metes out 
a condemnation to the meaner vices which is 
not pronounced against the greatest crimes. 
Why this is so is one of the most difficult 
and important of ethical problems. That it 
is so may be known from even a slight study 
of history. George III. was a better man 
and better king than Charles I.; Louis 
Philippe asjuster ruler than Louis Napoleon ; 
yet a halo of romance has gathered round 
the second Stuart, whilst the most ardent 
Tories cannot do more than respect the only 
respectable man amongst the Georges, and 
the French, who let Louis Philippe sink 
under the weight of his reputed meanness, 
do not despise, though they may execrate, 
the Emperor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tur REAvER. 


I. 
Tuscany, Italy, Feb. 11th, 1863. 

© « « e . DurRING my residence in Orbitello 
I have observed several customs, which I take to 
be peculiar to the town. The patron saint of 
Orbitello is “San Biagio,” and on his anniversary, 
February 3rd, high mass is celebrated at the 
* Duomo ;” after which the whole of the inhabit- 
ants flock to kiss the head of his statue, which is 
afterwards carried in triumphal procession through 
the main streets, accompanied by the whole of the 
clergy, the national guard, the town band, and 
many of the inhabitants, and deposited at one of 
the principal houses of the town for three months, 
at the expiration of which it is removed to another, 
and so on during the whole of the year. All the 
houses blessed by the presence of the saint are sup- 
posed to possess an immunity from evil during his 
stay, and the possession of his statue is conse- 
quently looked upon as a great honour. The 
fishermen here have their own particular patron, 
called “ La Madonna dei Pescatori,” or our Lady of 
the Fishermen, whose statue is also carried in pro- 
cession four times a year, and deposited for three 
months at a time in the houses of the fishermen, 
which are considered to enjoy the same exemption 
from evil as those in which “San Biagio” is 
deposited ; but the favours of “ La Madonna dei 
Pescatori” are only extended to fishermen, whereas 
those of “ San Biagio”’ are supposed to be obtain- 
able by any good Catholic. 





along the coast, between Leghorn and Civita 
Vecchia, otherwise naturally fertile, is lying waste 
and nearly deserted, on account of the “ malaria ” 
which exists during the greater part of summer 
and autumn, and which sometimes causes, as it 
has during the present autumn, an immense 
mortality amongst the men who come from 
various parts of Italy to work here on the railway 


-now in course of construction from horn to 


Civita Vecchia, V. A. 


II. 


Melbourne, Victoria, Dec. 24th, 1862. 

Ir is not easy for us here to antedate Christmas 
two months, to meet your Christmas, as in October 
we are not in a Christmas humour,—ws have not 
then had the roasting, without which Christmas is 
no Christmas to us. The sun yesterday was in 
prime condition,—something like a sun,—fit to 
cook a rump steak, not like the poor half-and-half 
specimen you have in England. Nevertheless, I 


_hope to eat roast beef and plum pudding to- 

















| Fres 


morrow, not only as a matter of duty, but with 


ing. So you see we are real Englishmen, in what- 
ever climate we are. 

The most prominent topic with us now is the 
difference between the Colonial Government and 
the Home Government about the Salary Reduction 
Bill. The despatches have been laid on the table 
of the House, and Sir Henry Barkly is by the 
Ministry blamed for saying that personal hostility 
to himself is at the bottom of it. All unpreju- 
diced persons here know such to be the case ; this 
Ministry never having forgiven him for dissolving 
Parliament at the suggestion of Mr, Heales, and 
their conduct to him has been very disgraceful 
ever since. I am no great admirer of Sir H. 
Barkly; he appeass to me to strive too much te 
become all things to all men; but he is a gentleman, 
and that is more than can be said of most of those 
with whom he has to deal. I see a meeting is 
convened this evening by the Mayor of Melbourne, 
to sympathize with him,—rather a questionable 
proceeding, it seems to me, For a Governor to be 
supported either by a political party or a popular 
demonstration, seems rather out of order; but 
then we are all topsy-turvy, you know. 

In fact, in this land of universal suffrage and the 
voluntary principle, a Governor has a diflicult part 
to play. According to us, every religion is about 
equally true, and, of course, the Governor must be 
a liberal man, as it is called. Where his liberality 
is to stop I donot know. In fairness, not short of 
the Joss-house, I should think. We have great 
need here of a little governing. I don’t know 
from whence it is to come. Without exception, 
there is nota ruler amongst us. Our hero-worship 
is of the poorest imaginable. We are just now in 
the midst of a No-Popery ery, which if one cannot 


join on account of the folly of the leaders, still 


there is cause for watchfulness as to the pre- 
dominance of the Roman Catholic element. We 
want some good English manhood imported, or we 
shall have too much of the Irish element, which, let 
the truth be told, does no good in excess anywhere; 
but we should have some of the best of your working- 
men to do us good morally. I could not recom- 
mend mechanics who are well employed at home 
to come, but to the industrious poor, who are 
always at starvation point, only benefit can arise, 

h air and good food, and plenty of it, may be 
hoped for by such; of course there may be much 
to endure in many cases, but no such persons will 
repent in the end that they came. I believe up 
the country work may be obtained for food and 
lodging at any time. Of this there is no doubt,— 
that this fine country—for such it is—will one day 


be peopled from Port Philip to the Gulf of Car- 


| pentaria, and the sooner England sets about it the 
| better. 


onthe 21st of January. 


‘On the 17th January, anniversary of “Sant” | 


Antonio,” another ceremony takes place, which is 


not confined to this piace, but is common to many | 


parts of Italy. All the country people of the 
neighbourhood bring the whole of their young 
horned cattle and horses, which have not already 
undergone the ceremony, to Orbitello, to receive 
the solemn benediction of the priests at the 


“Duomo,” which benediction is supposed to | 


guarantee them from all accidents during the rest 
of their lives, and for which a small Riaone is 
presented to the officiating clergy. 

In extenuatiou of these superstitious practices, I 
must mention that Orbitello is a small town, of 
from 3000 to 4000 souls, and situated in the 
midst of the “ Maremma” of Tuscany, one of the 
worst parts of Italy, where a large extent of land 
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Speaking of the Gulf of Carpentaria reminds me 
that the funeral of Burke and Wills will take place 
They will lie in state for a 
week. It will be a huge piece of upholstery. 
Those who saw the funeral of “The Duke” will 
feel it to be so more than others. A monument is 
to be erected, the design of which is a very 
creditable performance. Our Fine Art Exhibition 
opens on Boxing-day. I have seen several very 
good pictures that are to be sent. 


MISCELLANEA. 
<< 
\ AS it as one of the amusements of a theolo- 
gical Carnival, or as a serious preparation for 
Lent, that three Oxford professors, all of them here- 
tofore apparently more or less tainted with heresy 
in each other’s eyes, and one publicly sentenced for 
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it, united last week to cite for heresy a brother 
professor, who had publicly taken part with his 
accuser when accused ? 


of Professor Jowett’s doctrinal views, — many 
who can discern that, unwittingly to himself, his 
impugned Essay, by seemingly confining the 
meaning of our Lord’s words to that which they 
bore to then ignorant disciples, or multitudes Ye 
more ignorant, implicitly denies that great fact 
of the Incarnation which he himself holds strongly, 
know yet also how invaluable at Oxford is the 


example of his spotless Christian life, fruit of a faith | 


which shines through all his inconsistencies. They 
know, if Dr. Pusey chooses to ignore it, that 
* Jowettism’’—to use the term‘vf party slang—is 
not the foe which Christ’s Gospel has to encounter 


| gold, with cabalistic signs engraved all over. The 
history of alchymy is singularly illustrated in a 


Many who fecl most | 


deeply the incoherence and insufficiency of some | 
| wood, silver, bronze, and amber ; and the seventh 


large number of these quaint objects. In the 
sixth division are works of sculpture, in ebony, 


_ contains objects of glass, in chronological order, 


from the oldest specimens of Venetian glass down 
to the productions of modern French ateliers. 
This collection is very rich; but still more so is 
the next, consisting of ceramic works, in great 
variety, forming nearly a complete history of the 
art of porcelain making. The specimens include 
the rare grés flamand, and the first products of 


| Béttcher, the inventor—at least in Europe—of 


in Oxford now-a-days, but Positivism, Renanism, | 


and every shape of supercilious and scarcely ‘dis- 
guised denial of the truth, to all of which the 


influence of the earnest and self-denying Professor | 
of Greek is, to say the least, one of the few remain- | 


ing obstacles. 


And thus, whilst the Court of the | 
Assessor may debate whether or not Mr. Jowett’s | 


views are conformable to the~pattern of strict | 


orthodoxy, the practical question at issue really is, 
whether the most hopeful and intelligent of our 
me shall or shall not sink into practical atheism. 

f the three professors think that that question will 
be solved by the condemnation of their brother pro- 
fessor, they are very much mistaken. 

PREPARATIONS are being made at the clubs for 
paying due honour to the Princess Alexandra on 
the day fixed for her arrival in London. It is 
suggested that balconies should be erected outside 
those situate in Pall Mall, and that members 
should have the privilege of inviting ladies to 
witness the procession. This has not yet been 
finally decided, but communications are passing 
between the various committees with the view of 
ensuring unanimity of action. If, as there seems 
little doubt, it is settled that ladies are to be asked, 
collations will probably be provided, as on former 
occasions of public ceremonial, when club 
hospitality has been extended to the habitually 
excluded sex, such as the marriage of the Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia, and the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington. ; 

Tur famous collection of works of art, an- 
tiquitities, and curiosities of Freiherr Rolas du 
Rosey, as well known almost to visitors to Dres- 
den as the Griine Gewélbe, is to fall under the 
hammer in the course of the next few months. In 
consequence of a testamentary disposition of the 
late nobleman, the thousand and odd objects of his 
vast museum, which it took him a lifetime to 
gather, are again to be dispersed to all the winds. 
To facilitate the sale, tlie whole collection has been 
divided into two parts; the first embracing an- 
tiquities, curiosities, and oil-paintings; and the 
second coins, medallions, prints, and drawings. 
The catalogue of the first sale, which is to take 

lace at Dresden on the eighth of April next, and 
ollowing days, has just been issued, and is in 
itself a literary curiosity. It is a large octavo of 
no less than 574 pages, containing a detailed 
description of more than five thousand “ Kunst- 
gegenstinde,” and objects illustrating history, art, 
and science. The compilation of this list, on the 
basis of the Catalogue raisonné, made by the late 
Baron, was directed by him in his will with great 
minuteness, the testamentary executors being en- 
joined at the same time to engage men of eminence 
in the various branches of art represented in the 
collection, for the revision of the work. These 
orders have been fulfilled with extraordinary care, 
as far as can be judged by the contents of the 
catalogue. It classes the five thousand items of 
the sale under sixteen divisions in technical, chro- 
nological, and ethnographical order. The first 
division consists of ecclesiastical objects, some of 
them very rare and curious. There are numerous 
reliquaries, altar-pieces, patens, ciboria, mon- 
strances,. crucifers, mass-bells, fonts, incense- 
burners, episcopal staves, and all the thou- 
sand-and-one articles of use and ornament 
in the display of which the Roman Catholic 
Church delights. In the second division are classed 
objects for “home devotion”—Haus-Andacht— 
such as rosaries, triptychs and diptychs, and the 
most diminutive of altars, with microscopic 
figures of saints and angels. Most of these iaticles 
date from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. The third and fourth divisions contain 
a vast gathering of ancient furniture, objects of 


toilette, clocks, watches, snuff-boxes, vases, sun-- 


dials, and similar articles, of European as well as 
Asiatic origin. More curious still than these are 
the items of the fifth division, consisting of ancient 
talismans, charms, amulets, and Ayers many 
of them of splendid workmanship, in silver and 








the manufacture. Béttcher’s brown porcelain, 
without polish and glazing, is followed, in strictly 


of the sword, which gradually lead the way up to 
Sévres. A separate class is formed by numerous 
pieces of Chinese workmanship, vases, urns, cups, 
and saucers. The ninth division contains personal 
ornaments, of various periods, from the tenth to 
the sixteenth century; and the tenth has portraits 
in relief, in mother-o’-pearl, amber, steel, ivory, 
and other materials. Precious stones and jewellery 
form the eleventh class; paintings the twelfth; 
enamels the thirteenth; anticaglios the fourteenth; 
seals and miscellaneous objects the fifteenth; and 
oil paintings the sixteenth divisions. ‘There are 
many exceedingly rare and curious articles in 
every one of these classes. Altogether it is a sale 
well deserving the attention of antiquaries, artists, 
and art connoisseurs. 

Aut those who were so fortunate as to be pre- 
sent at the last meeting of “* The Graphic,” held 
on Thursday, the 12th inst.,in the Flaxman Hall 
of University College, seem to be agreed that it 
was remarkably successful. ‘There were numerous 
portfolios from some of our best artists full of that 
sketchwork which, when honest as well as clever, 
has in some respects a charm superior even to the 
finished labours of the same artist bestowed on 
the same subject; and, on the other hand, there 
was & conspicuous absence of that smooth and 
elaborately finished drawing-master work which 
is often seen on the walls of our water-colour 
exhibitions, and with which chremolithography will 
soon vie. Mr. Dodgson had a very attractive 
portfolio of English landscape work at “ Knowle 
Park,” on the “Thames,” &e., &e.; Mr. Leitch 
some exquisite work from Italy; Mr. Jutson some 
delightful home scenery, with many other port- 
folios of both amateurs and artists too numerous 
to notice, and the overlooking of which would 
furnish occupation for the evenings of a whole 
week. There was not, perhaps, much evidencé of 
resort to “ fresh fields and pastures new,” with the 
exception of some wonderful photographs con. 
tributed by Colonel Sykes, showing the aspect of 
groves of palm trees, forests of teak, vast water- 
falls, and architectural subjects—all from India. 

Tue seventh annual dinner of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association 
took place at Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday last, 
under the presidentship of Mr. George Augustus 
Sala. The meeting was numerously attended by 
both ladies and gentlemen of the professions to 
which this Institution specially relates, a leading 
feature in the arrangements of these festivals being 
the presence of ladies at the banquet table. On 
previous occasions the toast of ‘‘ The Ladies” has 
been responded to by Mrs. Stirling, and some dis- 
appointment was apparent when Mr. Webster 
announced that, through the illness of that lady, 
the guests would be deprived of the agreeable 
variation from public danner routine of hearing the 
health of the ladies acknowledged by one of them- 
selves. The meeting passed off well, and the sub- 
scription list—that great test of the success of a 
charity dinner—was-considerably in advance of 
the sum collected last year. One of the best 
speeches of the evening, Mr. Tom Taylor’s, was 
unreported. Mr. Taylor proposed “The Health 
of the Chairman ;” and after gracefully alluding 
to Mr. Sala’s various literary successes, wound up 
by comparing him to one of the old French 
monarchs, whose potent will now compelled the 
public to be present at his ‘* breakfast in bed.” 

THe returns of the Administration des Douanes 
contain some curious statistics concerning the 
export of paper and books from France during the 
last few years. The exports of cardboard have 
risen since 1860 from £36,191 to £56,108; of 
white paper, including paper ruled for music, 
from £267,049 to £323,246; of envelopes, from 
£63,086 to £69,089; while “silk paper,” pre- 
sumedly a new invention, has adyanced from 
£1,379 to £17,340. Paper-hangings have, contrary 
to all expectation, fallen from £17,340 in the 
year before Mr. Gladstone abolished the duty, 
to £1,379 in the year just gone by. The exports 
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of playing-cards have fallen from £28,460 to 
£13,618—a remarkable decrease ; while books in 
the French language, of which the exports in 1860 
were £440,934, were in 1862 £348,579. 

Mr. Home, the “ spirit medium,” has published 


a work entitled “Incidents in my Life,” in which - 


he dwells largely upon the alleged phenomena 
of which he is the professed exponent. We have 
just received Mr. William Howitt’s “ History of 
the Supernatural in all Ages and Nations, demon- 
strating a Universal Faith,” in two vols. A book 
on the same subject has been written by M. 
J. Collin de Plancy, and published by H. Plon, 
under the startling title of the “ Infernal Dic- 
tionary.” This work, according to’the advertise- 
ment, is illustrated with portraits of demons (!), and 


historical order, by the “ specimens” with the mark | professes to be a universal guide to everything 


_ concerning spirits, demons, sorcerers, divinations, 


witchcraft, and other occult sciences, spiritualism, 
and all other mysterious and supernatural faiths. 

A NEW work is announced on the Southern 
States of America :—‘“ Life in the South from the 
Commencement of the War, by a blockaded British 
Subject.” ‘This professes to be a social history 
of those who took part in the battles, written by 
one who has a personal acquaintance with them in 
their own homes. Mr. H. Staunton has been for 
some time past engaged on a new work, to be 
called the Great Schools of England, being a 
synoptical history of the foundation, endowments, 
and discipline of the chief Seminaries of learning 
in England, including Winchester, Eton, West- 
minster, St. Paul’s, Charter-House, Merchant 
Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, and others. 
The book is to be copiously illustrated, and will 
be published in one volume, by Messrs. Low, Son, 
and Co. A new tale, by the author of Quits, is 
announced. COLONEL FIiswER is preparing a 
narrative of his residence in China, in 1859-60-61. 
Sir JAMES ALEXANDER is busy upon an account 
of the Maori war in New Zealand, as is also Lieut.- 
Col. Carreys, Deputy adjutant-general of Australia, 
Messrs. Longman have just published the second 
and concluding volume of Mr. ErskinE May’sCon- 
stitutional History of England, extending from the 
accession of George III. to 1860; and announce 
the first two volumes of Dr. MERLE D’ AvuBIGNE’s 
History of the Reformation in Europe in the time 
of Calvin. Mr. Ticknor has _ re-written his 
History of Spanish Literature, and the new edition 
will be shortly published in three volumes, by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co.; and Mr. C. D. Yorer 
has completed a History of the British Navy, from 
the earliest era to the present time. The third 
and concluding volume of Washington Irving’s 
Life and Letters, by his nephew, Pierre Irving, 
will be published immediately. The first part of 
a new Dictionary of Chemistry, by Mr. Henry 
Watts, will be published at the end of the present 
month by Messrs. Longman and Co. This work 
is founded on that of the late Dr. Ure, and is 
to be completed in sixteen monthly parts at five 
shillings each. Mr. E. W. Lane, the translator 
of the Arabian Nights, is about to publish a 
complete Arabic and English Dictionary. A new 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, founded on the 
one edited by the late Archdeacon Todd, is about 
to be published in monthly parts. Dr. R. G. 
LATHAM is the editor. The dictionary is to be 
completed in thirty parts, forming two quarto 
volumes. Mr. SamvuEL Rawson GARDINER has 
just finished his History of England from the 
Accession of James I. to the disgrace of Chief 
Justice Coke, and it is to be forthwith published 
in two volumes, by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
A companion volume is announced by Messrs. 
Kent and Co. to “Things not generally Known,” 
entitled “ Things to be Remembered in Daily Life; 
with Personal Experiences and Recollections.” 

Tue “ Alpine Journal,” another new quarterly, 
is announced to appear on, the 2nd of March. 
Mr. H. B. George is to edit this periodical, which 
is to consist of contributions from members of the 
Alpine Club, and is intended to form a record of 
mountain adventure and scientific observation in 
various parts of the world. 

Lonpon vid Mosrtr.—A letter in the Con- 
federate journal,the ‘‘ Mobile Register” (innocently 
overlooked by the “ Times”), informs the world 


how the London “ Index” is connected with the — 


“Times” through its financial writer, Mr. George 
McHenry, and with the “ Saturday Review,’ the 
** Morning Herald” and the “ Standard” (“ both of 
which papers are in effect daily Southern organs’’) 
through Mr. Perey Greg. 

Dvrine@ the past week, Messrs. Rushworth and 
Jarvis have sold the library of the late Rev. C. J. 
Laprimaudaye, consisting of theological, classical, 
historical, and miscellaveous works; and Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson have disposed of an im- 
portant collection of Roman Catholic controver- 
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 sial divinity and other books, including Buche’s 


Instructions for the use of the Beades, with the 
rare engraving, Lovain, 1589 ; the first edition of 
More’s Life of Sir Thomas More (Paris, 1626) ; 
Watson on the Sacraments, 1558 ; Geninge’s Life 
and Death (St. Omer, 1614) ; Voragine’s Legenda 
Aurea (Wynkyn de Worde, 1527); Pilgrymage of 
Perfeccyon (Wynkyn de Worde, 1531); Sir Thomas 
More’s Workes, with the rare leaves, 1557; De- 
termination of the Universities of Italy and France 
that it is unlefull to marie a brother’s wyfe, 1531 ; 
as well as some interesting manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


ART, 
—@— 

THE MOSAICS AT ST. PAUL’S.—Mrtrats’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the PARABLES.—LEIGHTON’S 
Fresco at LYNDHURST. 

HE subject of the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, so frequently discussed 
within the last few years, promises to assume 

a larger importance. Sire the death of Sir 

Christopher Wren, the interior of this noble 

edifice, grander than St. Peter’s in its magni- 

ficent outer proportions, has remained a bare, 
eold, desolate Pantheon, a certain part of 
which has been claimed for Christian worship. 

The only pretence of decoration has consisted 

hitherto in Sir James Thornhill’s ugly 

cartoons in the dome; the isolated monu- 
ments of English worthies can hardly be taken 
as aiding the architectural effect of the build- 
ing. Through the appointment of the present 

Cathedral surveyor, Mr. I’. C. Penrose, the 

yublic indifference was doomed to be shaken. 

Tis indefatigable zeal and affectionate rever- 
ence for the genius of Wren, as much as his 
distinguished position in his profession, are 
well calculated to inspire us with confidence 
that what he undertakes will be accomplished, 
and that what he promises he will do his 
best to perform. 

Looking to the early Byzant’ne churches, 
to the Roman basilicas, and more especially, 
perhaps, to the Roman St. Peter’s, it is pro- 
posed that the decoration shall be executed 
in mosaic; and the apse of St. Paul’s has 
been selected as the most appropriate space 
to receive the first design. ‘lo this end (as 
mentioned in a previous number of this 
journal) two painters—Messrs. Watts and 
Talahton — ona two sculptors—the Baron 
Triquetti and Mr. Stevens,—were invited to 
make designs in three compartments repre- 
senting the Transfiguration. Mr. Stevens 
appears to have declined the invitation ; and 
the drawings at present in the Chapter House 
of St. Paul’s are by Messrs. Leighton, Watts, 
and the Baron Triquetti. The designs are 
executed in black, white, and red chalk. 
We believe, however, that before the com- 
mittee which has been formed to take account 
oftheir merits comesto any decision, the designs 
will be executed in mosaic, and to scale, in a 
small model of the apse of the building. 
This being the case, it would be manifestly 
unfair to offer any criticism on the subject, 
so far as it has been treated at present by the 
accomplished artists who are aiding Mr. 
Penrose in his efforts to carry out a great 
national undertaking. We shall have an 
opportunity of returning to the subject when 
these designs shall have been fully submitted 
to the public in a complete form; merely 
observing that they are.quite worthy of the 
high reputation enjoyed by the artists. 

THE illustrations to the parables by John 
Everett Millais are now nearly completed. 
We have seen twelve, two of which have been 
published in ‘‘ Good Words.” It is under- 
stood that ten will appear in the monthly is- 
sues of this publication, and later in the year 
these, with the remainder, forming a complete 
series, will be published in a separate form. 
It is to be regretted that these noble designs 





‘some years past. 





should make their first appearance under the | 


disadvantages of paper and printing, to which 
they are necessarily subjected in the pages 
even of the most carefully printed periodical. 
In these designs we have much of Millais’ 
finest work, while the Messrs. Dalziel 
have raised the character of wood-engraving 
by their exact and most admirable transla- 


| amongst us. 





tions. To detect the injury done to both ar- 
tist and engravers, we need only compare for 
a moment a rough copy of the Parable of the 
Leaven, or of the Virgins, which have been 
published, with thecarefully printed proofs ex- 
hibited lately at the Graphic. It is interest- 
ing to note in Millais’ work its thoroughly 
original character. He has invariably suc- 


ceeded best in illustrating those parables 
which have been least hackneyed by pre- 


ceding painters; and‘although his rendering 
of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son 
is vegy worthy and free from conventionality, 
he seems to have delighted more in the un- 
trodden land afforded by some of the unillus- 
trated records of our Lord. Most reniarkable 
is the conception of ‘‘ The wicked one sowing 
tares.”’ The spirit of Evil, intarnate in the 
shape of an old man hardened in guile, with 
evil eye turned to where men are sleeping, 
and more are watching, is stealthily sowing 
tares at dead of night, broadcast over the 
fair wheat land. For a single instant the 
dark scudding clouds are riven bya gleam of 
light, which discloses, hardly discovers, the 
creeping form and the hateful work. At 
the same instant, and as in a dream, we feel 
the presence.of the hyzena in his wake and of 
the foul snakes, his symbols. 
This is a wonderful drawing. The effect of 
it hangs upon the light, which on a stormy 
October night so often rives the clouds for an 
instant, as though it weie something super- 
natural. The light is immediately behind 
the head of the figure, which is con- 


sequently” lit from behind, so that only | 


the edge of the form is accented, while 
the rest remains in gloom, but just with 
sufficient reflected light to separate the ob- 
jects the artist wishes us to see. A 
glimmering distant light reyeals where the 
habitations of men may Le. There is a won- 
derful sense of colour in the drawing, and 
the engraver deserves the highest praise for 
his reproduction. 

Contrasting with this illustration, how 
joyful and happy is that representing the 
Sower—what a lovely landscape drawing. it 
is! The stony places, the thorns and briars, 
the birds of the air—how happily felt is this 
part of the story. It is the joyful sowing of 
the seed. The evil influences that were to 
destroy it have not yet got to work. 





high powers in the painter, greater than any 
he has yet developed. He is scarcely yet a 
great painter, but he is a very highly edu- 
cated one, whose depth we have still to learn. 


MUSIC. 
—-—. . 
MR. BALFE’S NEW OPERA. 
HE Rose of Castille, Satanella, Bianca, 


Puritan's Daughter, Armourer of Nantes 
—five operas in six seasons. Such a list is 


_a good contribution from a single pen to the 


a 


stock of our national music. If one had to 
describe Mr. Balfe by likening him to a 
foreign composer, one might call him the 
English (or Irish) Donizetti. He has the 
same faculty of tune—that divinest of musical 
gifts—the same, or something like the same, 
unfailing ease: a ceaseless flow of ‘ideas, 
always graceful if not always brilliant—ideas 
which sink but rarely into commonplace, and, 
if ever, more from carelessness than weak- 
ness. His work never smells of the lamp. 
He writes currente calamo. Uis style 
has been affected from time to time by 
the works of his contemporaries, but has 
preserved nevertheless its individuality. 
The best proof of this is the fact that the 
prevalent characteristic type of English 
vocal composition is of his making. The 
reigning mode is the Balfeian. The music 
of the music-shops, the heaps of drawing- 
room ditties, written to supply the demand 
of the six-lesson singing-masters, are (but 
no blame to him) poor rr bes of the weakest 
studies in his ballad-operas; and, that he 
has had to write such, is only a result of the 
doubtful position of our national musical 
drama. English opera is at present a two- 
legged institution. One limb rests upon the 
stage, the other feels for an uncertain footing 
among the counters of Regent Street. It 
is gradually, however, shaking itself out of 
this unsatisfactory condition. Mr. Balfe’s 
operas bear marks of this improvement. 
His later productions, say from ‘‘ Bianca ”’ 
onwards, are different both in material and 


_ structure from those of some years back. The 


It cer- | 


tainly conveys only half the lesson of the | 
parable, and leaves the more important half | 


untold. Perhaps Millais may have wisely 
chosen what to do. The sowing, the thorns, 
the fowls of the air, are the symbols of 
something deeper than painting can tell us. 
Hevhas been engaged upon these drawings for 
They are carefully studied 
in every part, and calculated to raise his 
great and fairly-earned reputation. 

A work of great promise (briefly alluded to 
by us before) has been commenced in Lynd- 
hurst Church by Mr. Leighton. The subject 
is the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
The design has been completed by the artist, 
and three of the figures have been painted in 
encaustic under the east window. Mr. 
Leighton has suspended his work for the 
present, not being quite satisfied, as we 
understand, with the state of the mortar ; 
but he proposes to go on with it in the 
summer. The general design is very simple, 
and easy to be understood by the poorest of 
the congregation, and this in itself is no 
small merit. Our Lord, as the bridegroom, 
in the centre of the composition; on either 


had Meyerbeer much in his mind. 


ballad element has become more subordinate, 
theorchestration more solid; muchof theaction 
is carried on by accompanied recitative, and 
by concerted pieces in the manner of Auber 
and Rossini; and the finales occasionally 
assume proportions characteristic of what 1s 
conventionally called ‘‘ Grand” Opera. 

In one work at least, Bianca, Mr. Balfe 
has apparently tried to feel the limits of his 
power in this direction. In that piece, and 
especially in its instrumentation, Ge clearly 
One 
finale especially recalled vividly the con- 
spiracy scene in the Huguenots, and certain 
quaintcombinations of instruments suggested 
here and there a determination to make more 


_use of the orchestra as a means of (lramatic 


' natural. 


hand the wise and the foolish virgins—those | 


introduced, these denied, by the angels who 
keep the portals. Three figures alone are 
yet to be seen painted on the wall—the angel 
on the left of the composition, and two of the 


virgins, with the background symbolic of | 
of this, is shown by his return to a simpler 


ruin and desolation. 

The execution of this part of the composi- 
tion shows what a master hand has appeared 
Mr. Leighton has studied the 
Italian painters with all the enthusiasm of an 
earnest student; their habit of thought and 
feeling he has, to a great extent, acquired. 
Less original than Millais, he is, perhaps, for 
that reason, more perfect. The completed 
figure of the angel at Lyndhurst attests very 
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expression. But this experiment served to 
show that the play of Mr. Balfe’s genius was 
not improved by an attempt te work on 
the model of Robert le Diable or the 
Freyschiitz. Tis musical inspiration is not 
of a kind to deal with the expression of 
profound passion or the terrors of the super- 
When he handles such themes, one 
feels that the musical sentiment is out of 
all proportion stronger than the dramatic. 
He has never the power of mastering the 
feelings of a spectator. In listening even 
to his most highly-wrought passages, we 
cannot honestly say that we care about 
the fates and fortunes of his characters, 


'as we care about Dinorah, Norma, and a 
few more of the population of the stage. 





That the composer 1s in some sort conscious 


type in the Puritan’s Daughter, and in his 
adhering to the same style in the opera just 


| produced at Covent Garden. 


The first question generally asked about a 
new piece is, ‘‘ Is it as good as the last, or up 
to the composer’s average’ If one must 
answer this unpleasant query, it can only be 
by confessing that the Armourer is, on the 
whole, not quite up to Mr, Balfe’s mark, 
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Such, at least, is the feeling conveyed by a 


perusal of the music, compared with the | 


ai or impression produced by the first 
w performances. Mr. Bridgeman, the author 
of the libretto, has given the composer, as he 


did in the Puritan's Daughter, a well-con- | 


structed play to work upon, a play better than 
the large majority of opera books. Victor 
Hugo’s dramas have, in more than one in- 
stance, been transformed into serviceable /i- 
bretti—Lucrezia Borgia, for instance; and 
the Armourer is a similarly successful adapta- 
tion from the same source. Mr. Bridgeman’s 
share of the work is good too, the versification 
being lively and flowing, with as small an 
admixture as possible of what one may call 
the necessary nonsense of the lyric stage. 
The only drawback is in the specific gravity 
of the subject, which is too great for Mr. 
Balfe’s light method of treatment. 

The plot need not be analyzed here. It is 
sufficient to say, for the information of 
musical people who will not see the piece 
(of whom there ought to be very few , amore 
that the dramatis persone are, a humble 
heroine with a humble guardian-lover—a 
Lothario Count, the favourite courtier of a 
very jealous and rather cruel Duchess-reg- 
nant—a ponderous but wily Minister of state 
—and an old Jew; with the usual supply of 
subordinates—a jailor, ae nobles, 
&c. The plot is one of passion and intrigue. 
The humble heroine turns out to be a 
countess in her own right; and the guardian, 
after a narrow escape from being hung upon 
a gibbet, ultimately, of course, marries his 
noble ward, to the general satisfaction of 
such of the characters as survive the some- 
what sanguinary ups and downs of the 
action. In treating this story, Mr. Balfe, 
though a little overweighted, has given us 
some very charming music. Of ballad 
tunes, of a character to reach the street | 
organs (that crowning glory of the ballad | 
pure and simple) there are few or none; but 


the piece contains several songs, which, even | 
_— from the excellent singing of most of |: 
| the expression of a spirit at peace with the world 


iss Pyne’s company, are certain to become 
~ popular favourites. Twosuch, at least, occur 
in the firstact. The first air of Marie (Miss 
e) ‘Oh, would that my heart,” is a very 
winning melody, in a rhythm not often used 
by Mr. Balfo ; and the barcarolle in the same | 


scene, sung by Mr. Santley as the Count | . 


de Beauvoir, is equally delightful. This last is 
perhaps the gem of the opera. Marie’s “‘ In- 
vocation” in tho last act is striking for its 
simplicity and tenderness. These pieces, as 
well as Miss Pyne’s remaining ballad, 
‘“‘There’s one who reared me, loved me,” 
win nightly encores. To Raou/, the ar- 
mourer (Mr. Harrison), are allotted, besides 
a share in various concerted pieces, two 
ballads, ‘‘In the desert waste of life,’ and 
**1’m thine alone.” Both of these, as may 
be guessed from the titles, are of the 
mawkish- sentimental order, but produce, of 
course, the encores inevitably awarded to the 
demonstrations of a love-sick tenor. A duet 
for the Jew and the Count in the first act— 
** Ah, by the rood, the joke is good”’—is in the 
Auber manner, full of spirit and sparkle. 
The execution of this by Messrs. Santley and 
Corri is first-rate. As much cannot be said 
for two duets allotted to Marie and the 
Armourer ; both are extremely pretty, but 
in both the effort is much marred by the vocal 
deficiencies of Mr. Harrison. It is a cruel 
trial for a tenor who has, to speak the plain 
truth, no voice—to have to sing by the side of 
one of the loveliest, sweetest, and purest of 
soprani known to the world. 
expect, in such a case, a little inequality of 


One must | 


taking with them the impression of a strong and 
| tranquil nature, fitted to be the support as much 
as the comfort of those with whom she passed her 
life. Educated as a teacher of music (she was a 
| pupil of Moscheles), she was singularly free from 
those defects to which a musical education 1s 
| likely to give rise. After her marriage her mu- 
| sical powers were turned to account for the sake of 

very unremunerative pupils; and among the many 
| claims of a young family, she attended, with a 
camer not always characteristic of charity 

essons, at a distant parish-school to teach the 


| children singing. Her sta/us as an accomplished 


musician in early days is implied in the fact of 
her being requested, during Mendelssohn’s visit 
to England, to py a duett of his own with him 
at sight; but of late years her friends could only 
form their estimate of her powers by the test, 
so inadequate to an uncultivated ear, of accom- 
paniment to vocal music. It was a rare good 
fortune which gave Mr. Hullah a companion so suit- 


to combine with artistic taste. Many women 
have been as devoted wives and mothers—some, 


man’s interest and business: but in very few can 
the two sides of character have been so equally 
balanced, that the fine taste never encroached on 
the thoughtful activity which arranged all the 
minutiz of domestic life, nor did the cares of this 
last deaden the susceptibility for the enjoyment of 
art. Though in many ways eminently formed for 
society, she had the calm, natural dignity of a 
spirit perfectly independent of anything so ex- 
ternal. She never entered into it; her atmo- 
sphere was the home of which she was the prop and 
centre, and those only who saw her there knew 
anything of what she was. Yet these absorbing 
affections, which, in a much slighter degree, are 
often the excuse for coldness towards every one 
beyond the home circle, while they fully exercised, 
never engrossed, her heart. She had interest for 
the claims of new friends and of old: the founda- 
tions of her friendships were laid beneath the 





transitory and accidental circumstances of life, and | 


bore all shocks thus unimpaired. In youth she 
must have been possessed of great personal beauty, 
but the best part of that beauty was the sweet and 
serene expression over which Time has no power— 


because utterly independent of it—because her 
deepest hopes and aspirations belonged to a dif- 
ferent region. 





SCIENCE. 
— p~— 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S Hunterian 

Lectures at the College of Surgeons 

were inaugurated on Tuesday last by a 

lecture on the Glyptodon,—a subject dis- 

coursed upon in the Professor’s happiest 

manner, and dealt with in its broadest scien- 
tific bearings. 

Professor Huxley commenced his discourse 
by defining the object of all science to be two- 
fold,—the enlargement of man’s knowledge, 
and the increase of his welfare; not that the 
two aims are really distinct, but that in 
practice they are and must be pursued sepa- 
rately. 
duality of object better marked than 
those which constitute biology; the pur- 
suits of one great division of biological stu- 
dents culminating in what may be called, in 
the broadest sense, Pathology, and in the 
application of its principles to the alleviation 
of human misery; while those of the other 
division are directed, in the long run, to the 
discovery of the causes of the phenomena of 
organic nature; and hence, especially to Pa- 





of changes in organic life, the order and 
succession of which are most likely to lead to 
_a knowledge of those causes. 





result. The music of the Duchess is noticeable 
as giving prominence to a young singer, 
Miss Hiles, who is as yet new to the Covent 
Garden boards, but who promises to be a 
valuable acquisition to Miss Pyne’s forces. 
R. B. L. 





Osirvary.—There will be not a few among the 
musical world who will have felt more than common 
sympathy in hearing of Mr. Hu1ian’s late be- 
reavement. His wife was not very generally known, 
but few can have seen her even slightly without 


In order to illustrate this convergence of 
all the branches of biological science upon 
| the problem of Paleontology, the skeleton of 
a Glyptodon discovered in a post-pliocene 
deposit, and presented to the College nine 
years ago by Sefior Don—Terrere, the pro- 

nietor of the estate on the banks of the Rio 
Salado, about eight 
Buenos Ayres, on which it was found, was 
made the subject of the Lecture. 


care and pains by Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, 
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able in taste, and so rich in those homely virtues | 
and powers which few characters are large enough | 


though not so many, as capable of entering into a | 


In no group of sciences is this | 
In | 


leeontology—as the history of that long series | 


miles southward of | 


The skeleton had been set up with great | 


who had been specially employed for that 
purpose by the Council of the College, and 
exhibited many important structural features 
of a novel and interesting character. Of 
these, the most remarkable were those pre- 
sented by the spinal column, the ordinarily 
separate vertebree from the third dorsal to the 
coccygial region inclusive, being soldered to- 
gether into one great bony tubular bridge, 
which supported the vast weight of the bony 
shell or carapace, in which the animal was en- 
closed.. The last cervical and two anterior 
dorsal vertebrae were soldered into a single 
‘*trivertebral bone,’? movable in a vertical 
plane, and having the stout anterior ribs 
fixedly united with it. 

Other features of the skeleton were briefly 
indicated; and then, leaving aside altogether 
the history of the discovery of the true 
nature of the animal remains now known as 
Glyptodon, and the discugsion of the specific 
character of the present specimen, the 
| Lecturer proceeded to discuss its systematic 
| position, and the nature of the scientific 
method by which the anatomist is justified in 
predicating the existence of mamm, of 
placental young, of hot blood with red free 

nuclei in such an animal as this—long since 

extinct, and offering only an _ imperfect 
skeleton for examination. 

It was shown that all such conclusions 
were arrived at, not by any process of physio- 
logical reasoning, nor by use of the doctrine 
of the mutual adaptation of parts one to 

| another, but by an application of the purely 
empirical laws of 7 As ae aoa laws of which. 
we can give no further account, than that, 
as a matter of experience, we find them to be 
valid. By the further application of these 
empirical laws, without any intervention of 
physiological reasoning, Glyplodon was 
proved to be an edentate mammal closely 
allied to the existing armadillos. But the 
| systematic relations and plan of construction 
_of an animal being once ascertained, phy- 
siological reasoning comes into play, and 
the adaptation of the hinge joint in the back 
_to the needs of the respiratory function was 
| fully explained. 

Finally, the charactets of the Glyptodon 
were considered in their bearing upon some 
of the wider generalizations of Palzeontology. 
It afforded an admirable illustration of the 
law that the Mammalian Fauna of any given 
epoch is closely allied to that which existed 
in the immediately preceding epoch; and it 
negatived the supposed law, that the older 
forms of animal life are more embryonic or 
less specialized than those now existing. 
No existing armadillo presents characters of 
so eminently special a kind as those exhibited 
by the vertebral column, the carapace, and 
some parts of the limbs of Glyptodon. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL WORLD seemsespecially 
active at this present time, and on all sides 
we hear of increased instrumental means 
brought to the work, and of valuable results 
obtained from the use of those that at present 
exist. Most noteworthy among the recent 
results are the observations ef Saturn, made by 
| Struve during the last disappearance of the 
ving. That eminent observerconsiders himself 
| Justified in announcing that there exist around 
| that planet, luminous appendages (appendices 
 lumineux) other than the rags, which have 
| presented the appearance of clouds of a less 

intense light than the ansz on which they 
/Seem to rest; their colour not yellow, but 
more of a livid cclour, brown and blue, 
| differing much from the ordinary colour of 
'the ring. The size of these appendages 
_ increases in the neighbourhood of the planet, 
| giving them the form of sharp wedges. These 
observations, made at Pulkowa, which may 
contain the germ of some wonderful discovery 
equalling that of Dawes, who was the first in 
this country to detect the existence of the 
crape-ring, have been in part confirmed by 
another observer, whose paper is inserted with 
Struve’s in the last number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Astronomical Society. Pro- 
_fessor Phillip’s paper on Mars, read at the 
' Royal Society last week (a brief account of 
_ which will be found in another column), must 
|, also be referred to. 
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SPECTRUM-ANALYSIS hasrecently been made 
use of by M. Muscart for determining the 
length of the waveof the ray A; and he has also 
presented to the I’rench Academy the result 
of some general experiments on the applica- 
tion of coloured flames to the determination 
of the length of undulations. On comparing 
the lengths of undulations of the rays which 
correspond to the different lines of the solar 
spectrum with the refraction. which those 
lines undergo, the two quantities are found 
to vary inversely, the ratio of the increase of 


the length of the wave to the refraction of the | 


line rapidly increasing in the least refracted 
part of the spectrum. It being difficult to 
study the solar line A, the potassium band, 


which, according to M. Kirchhoff, corresponds 


exactly with it, was selected by M. Muscart. 


The length of the wave in this part of the 


spectrum, as deduced from the theoretical law 
6f dispersion found by Cauchy, is 750 muil- 
lionths of a millimetre. The result of several 


experiments undertaken by M. Muscart gives | 


the value as 768 millionths, which is cer- 


tainly a closer approximation to the truth | 


than is generally obtained in the commence- 
ment of an investigation of this delicacy. 
BEARING in mind all the national 
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ence of this bituminous coal of Zsil in a 
place in the geologic series hitherto occupied 
only by lignites, is a highly interesting and 
important fact. 

M. SavuvaGEon has recently announced to 
the French Academy the fact that, having 
exposed for a certain time some cotton to the 
rapour of burning sulphur, he discovered 
that it had been rendered practically incom- 
bustible, the flame of a spirit lamp having 
failed to ignite it. Here, then, we have 
another very simple means of preventing the 
sacrifice of life now so common, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of some precaution 
similar to the above. 


LEARNED 


ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
—_—p>—- 


SOCIETIES. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL IystitvtE, February 6th.—Octavius Mor- 
gan, M.P., V.P.S8.A., &c., in the Chair. : 
A communication was real feom Mr. Lee, F.S.A., of 


| Caerlon, on a curious cromlech standing in Gower, in 


| South Wales, and which is called Arthur's Stone. 


advantages which we derive from our coal | 


supply, and the fact that till recently most of 
the eastern as well as the western part of 
Central Europe was supplied from the mines 
of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, a paper 
by Professor Ansted in this month’s num- 
ber of the Mining and Smelting Journal, 
on the tertiary bituminous coal of Tran- 
sylvania and the brown coals of the Danube, 
will be read with interest. The coal, which 
we are informed is of excellent quality, 
and can be used for all purposes, belongs to 


the newer part of the Miocene period, and i ; R.. 
occurs in beds which overlie the great salt | honour done by the Institute m the se 


deposits worked on the flanks of the Carpa- 
thians, these again overlying the newer Car- 
pathian sandstones, which are of Eocene date. 
The coal-bearing part of the series is termi- 
nated upwards by a shelly marl, loaded with 
a species of Cerithium, while under the coal 
are beds containing a species of Dentalium ; 
with these exceptions, fossils are very rare. 
After having referred to the different 


Mr. 
Albert Way, F.S.A., and Mr. Tite, M.P., then made some 





| explanation of the course of the proceefin 
| been pursued, and of the advantages to 


Baitish Arcuirscts, February 9%h.—W. Tite, Esq., 
M.P., President in the Chair 


The results of the voluntary examination, with 
the reports of the Honorary Secretaries, of the Examin 
and of the Moderators thereon, were read, adopted, 


ordered to be printed. The one is the list of those 
gentlemen who passed su Mr. David E., 
Gostling, of 4, Upper Gower-street, W.C.; Mr. Robert 
O. Harris, of 55, Gloucester-place, W.; Mr. George T. 
Redmayne, of Manchester ; Mr. R. Phéne Spiers, of 89, 
Upper Ebury-street, S.W.; Mr. Henry Stone, 


of 30 
Great James-street, W.C.; Mr. Thomas H. Watson, of 
9, ee ee W.; Mr. Edward Wimbridge, of 
Victoria-lodge, Hyde-park, W. 

The President stated that the result had in every 


| respect exceeded their best anticipations, and the thanks 


of the meeting were due to all concerned, and that the 
scheme promised to lead to most important results to the 
profession and to the public, as well as to the Institute, 
which had had the honour and privilege of establishing 
their examination. Mr. Ashpitel, V.P., gave a brief 
that had 
expected 
therefrom. 

Mr. F. Marrable, Fellow, then opened a discussion upon 
the practical ventilation of houses, which was continued 
by numerous of the members present with great interest, 


| and the discussion was adjourned until the 2nd March, 


| before in the 


when it will be resumed after the members have had the 
opportunity of reading over at leisure what was said 
** Transactions’? of the Institute, now 
being published fortnightly according to recent regula- 


| tions. 


observations on portions of Roman Pavement recently | 


discovered under the Old India House, in Leadenhall 
Street. Dr. Henry Johnson, F.1.A., of Shrewsbury, 
made some interesting remarks on the recent excavations 
that have been made in Uriconium, The Rey. E. Trol- 
lope gave a discourse on a Saxon burial ground, at 


| Boston, in Lincolnshire; and Mr. Way gave extracts 


} 
| 


from the curious Cartulary of Chertsey Abbey, which 
Lord Clifford had kindly brought for inspection. Amongst 
the numerous objects exhibited was a curious sword, 


— 


| having on the blade the name and armorial bearings of | 


| from all parts of the kingdom. 


Sir Francis Drake, to whom it formerly belonged. 
Mr. Albert Way, referring to his recent visit to 
Worcester, spoke very favourably of the reception 
likely to be met with by members of the Institute next 
July, at the annual gathering there of the archwologists 
The Marquess Camden, 
K.G., stated that he could not leave the rooms of the 
Institute without expressing his A pot aay go of the 

ection it had made 
of Kent as a place of meeting, and he, asa Kentish man 


' and President of the local Archsxological Society, would 


promise them a hearty welcome. 


PuILoLoeicaL, February 6th.—Professor Goldstiicker in 
the Chair. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
consisting of selections from the second volume of his 
dictionary, with amendments, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen. The name PILLory was 


| commonly referred to the pillar or post at which the 


deposits at present worked in Hungary, Pro- | 


fessor Ansted proceeds to describe their pro- 
bable origin. He states that the underlying 
and overlying rocks are so little altered— 


how the coal has been formed. It is entirely 
without woody fibre, and has probably been 
drifted in a greatly decomposed state and 
accumulated under water. The vegetable 
matter, however deposited, has since under- 
gone a great change. In the valley of Zsil, 
situated in the heart of the Southern Carpa- 
thians, are twelve excellent, well-defined, 


repose on sandstone, but have shales not far 
off. Two seams of this series are particularly 
well marked, occurring always immediately 
beneath a shaly bed of Cerithia, all in a 
rotten state, and limited to one or two species. 
This Zsil coal has the appearance of the 
ordinary bituminous kind, its composition 
showing a content of 57'S carbon, 6°5 ash, 
and 2°1 water ; and its carbonic unit is 5582, 
being rather higher than the average of the 
principal Bohemian coals of the carboniferous 
period. 

That this Zsil coal is tertiary, Professor 
Ansted considers is beyond a doubt, although 
its exact age is not clear; practically, it 
must take rank with ordinary bituminous 
coal, although it has no underlying clay, 
no stumps of trees or traces of fern vegeta- 
tion appearing to have resulted from drifted 
vegetable matter in an advanced stage of de- 
composition. Professor Ansted remarks that it 
is clear from the facts thus determined, that 
true bituminous coal is not limited to any 
geologic age, nor does it seem confined to any 
kind of rocks ; like salt, it is a product of all 


| peephole. 


criminal was made to stand. But the provengal form of 
the word Espitlori points to the true origin in Catalan, 
espitilera (equivalent to a Latin speculare or specularia) a 
To stand in the pillory was, in thieves’ cant, 
known as “ passing through the nutcrackers.’’ Mon«sry: 
This name, in Italian monicchio, Breton monnika, is a 
diminutive of a form like Bret. monna, mono, mona, while 


: ; ; | the latter seem curtailed from the Arabic and Turkish 
they are still such mere masses of half-dried | 
lake-mud—that it is difficult to understand | 





maimoun, It. gatto maimone Or mammone, an ape Or monkey. 
The modern Greek pamov connects these last with Gr. 
Mtww, an ape, leading us to suppose that the animal was 
named from its tendency to mimicry. But the original 
type of mimicry is making faces, or mumming with an 
ugly mask to frighten children, and it is probable that 
our mummers were originally identical with the old Greek 
pouor. Itis quite as likely then that the name maimoun, 
muimone, or mammone, should have been taken from the 
mask-like appearance of the monkey, offering a degraded 
resemblance of the human face. Fr. mommon, @ mask or 
masker; Basque moma, an ugly mask: G. mommel a 
bugbear. On the same principle may be identified the 


| old name of amonkey, pug, with Welsh dwg, and English 
workable beds of coal; almost all the seams | 


bug, a hobgoblin; Russian pugalo, a scarecrow. The 
second paper was ‘‘On some points in Sanskrit Gram- 
mar,”’ by the Rey. G. Small, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, February 9th.—Sir R. J. Murchison, 

K.C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Commander William Arthur, R.N.; Commander 
Charles J. Bullock, R.N.; Captain J. Clayton; Captam 
R. Bulkeley Pearce, R.N.; Col. R. H. Taylor; Edward 
Armitage ; William Broughall; Richard Corbet; Antoine 


| Gabriello; William Eames Heathfield; James Macbraire; 


time, and may be even now in course of | 


formation. 
difference between the worst bituminous 


coals and the best lignites, so that the exist- 


There is a marked and essential | 


i 


| M. Jules Gérard success on the journe 





and W. H. Wylde, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

The President announced that a letter had been received 
from Genera! Knollys stating that the Prince of Wales had 
consented to become Vice-Patron of the Society. The 
reported death of Consul Petherick was then alluded to. 
By the last account received, it appeared that Mr. 
Petherick, after sending back his water-logged boats 





Jurtpicat Society, February 9th.—Lord Stanley, M.P., 
in the Chair. 


A paper was.read by Mr. W. W. Kerr, “‘On the Prin- 
ciples and Rules of Neutrality as bearing on the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and the case of the Alabama.” The 
paper showed that the principles and rules of neutrality 
flow from the international obligations which bind and 
regulate the conduct of states in their dealings with each 
other, and that customs and usages of international law 
bear the same relation to international obligation as 
municipal law does to the ethical system. As municipal 
law falls short of the requisitions of morals, so the customs 
and usages of international law fall short of the obliga- 
tions of: international morality : questions of a practical 
consideration being in either case the rule for fixing 


| the line ofdemarcation between the imperfect obligations 


of morals and moral obligations as rendered perfect by 
the sanctions of positive law. Itisincorrect to say that, two 
acts being equally breaches ofthe rules ofneutrality the one 
should not be forbidden unless the other is forbiddenalso, 
The rule by which the legislator and the international jurist 
is guided is to prevent the one which can be povenes 
and to leave the other a duty of imperfect obligation, if 
the attempt to prevent it would be so difficult in practice 
as to be almost impossible. Applying these considera- 
tions to the various cases, where supplies for and means 
of carrying on war are furnished by a neutral to a belli- 
gerent, the reader divided the subject for the purpose of 
convenience under several heads. Ist. The export from 
a neutral country or the sale within a neu country 
for the purpose of export of munitions of war and con- 
traband articles to a belligerent country. 2. A loan 
within a neutral country for the purpose of a belligerent. 
3. The sending of vessels of war by a neutral merchant 
toa belligerent for the purposes ofsale. 4. The provisions 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act, forbidding the fitting out 
or arming of vessels of war within the neutral country 
for a belligerent, and the enlistment of men, The two 
first of these divisions the reader considered to be in 
principle as much breaches of neutrality as the last; 
the reason why they are not probibited by muni- 
cipal enactment arisimg from difficulties, if not im- 
a in practice. The third of these divisions 
1e considered as a for 


subject calling loudly 


| the attention of the Legislature. The case is, for all 


practical purposes, not within the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, though it is true thatit may, under casntal circum- 
stances, be brought within the Act. The reader feared 
that unless the Legis!ature chose to pass a supplementary 
Act embracing cases of this sort within its provisions, or 


| giving increased powers to the officers of the Customs, 


the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act might any 
day be evaded with the greatest ease. He showed that 
the officers of the Customs of the United States are 
armed with much greater powers to meet cases of the 
sort than the officers of our Customs. The practical 
difficulties, which are the cause of the rule that a neutral 
country is not called upon to prevent its subjects from 
engaging in the illegal trade, do not exist where the 
articie of contraband is a vessel of war. 

Mr. Kerr then gave an account of the circumstances 
which led to the passing of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
in the United States in 1794, which are of interest, inas- 
much as ourown Act is borrowed from the American 


| Act, and was passed under circimstances somewhat 


similar to those under which the American Act was 
— The building of the Alabama he considered to 
2 clearly a breach of the provisions of the Act, and he 
thought it a subject much to be regretted that the Go- 


| vernment were not more prompt in ordering the deten- 


containing provisions to Khartum, went forward on foot, | 


and, instead of proceeding to Gondokoro or due south, 


| to have one, 


deviated to the westward ; this deviation explained why | 


no trace of him had been discovered by the adventurous 
ladies spoken of on a former occasion. A letter from Mf. 
S. W. Baker, dated Khartum, December 12, 1862, was 
read, stating that no reliable accounts had been received 
of Consul Petherick’s movements since he left the river, 


tion of the vessel. The reader considered that the conni- 
vance of the governing body of the Confederate States in 
the breach of the Actis proved beyond all mannerof doubt, 
and he hoped that the Government would not fail to 
convey to them its high displeasure at their conduct, 
which he held to be a good casus belli, if it were our wish 
A dictum of Judge Story shows that the 
commission under which the vessel is sailing is good as 
against us as long as she remains on the high seas, 
Should she, however, come voluntarily within our juris- 


| diction, there is reason to believe that the commission is 


and that he (Mr. Baker) intended to sail from Khartum on | 


the following day, for Gondokoro, and thence on to the 
Lake Nyanza. Mr. Galton read a paper, by Dr. 


| 


Baikie, ‘On the Countries in the neighbourhood of the | 


Niger,’’ in which he suggested the establishment of a 
trading station at the confluence of that river and the 
Chadda. 
R.A., was next read. 
by numerous sketches, gave an interesting account of the 
journey to the capital, as well as a description of the town, 
with the habits and customs of the inhabitants. Mr. 
Crawfurd spoke at some length upon the origin and con- 
struction of the Malagasy language 

The President then called upon the meeti to wish 

which he was 
est Africa, 


about to undertake into the interior of 
199 


A paper “On Madagascar,”’ by Lieut. Oliver, | 
The paper, which was illustrated * 





invalid, and that it is our duty to seize her for the viola- 
tion ofthe Act. The best course probably for us to pur- 
sue, consistently with our desire to remain neutral, is not 
to admit the vessel within our harbours. The reader 


| was of opinion that the Government of the United States 


has good grounds for remonstrance at the escape of the 
vessel, but thought that any claim as to compensation 
for the injury done by her to their commercial marine is 
quite out of the question, as being in accordance neither 
with the general principles of law, nor with the customs 
and usages of international law. The damage done is 
too remote to enable the Northern States to found a claim 
for compensation. 

He expressed himseif, however, as of opinion that it 
was a matter worthy of much consideration whether 
or not acriminal prosecution should not be instituted 
under the penal clanses of Act, against some of the 
parties who were in the escape of the vessel, 
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provided a knowledge could be brought home to 
them. Unless we can prevent our citizens from violating 
our neutrality laws and international obligations, we 
cannot call upon other nations to prevent their citizens 
from committing similar violations. 


Zooroeicar, February 10.—W. H. Flower, Esq., F.Z.8., 
in the Chair. 

A communication was read from MM. Jules Verreaux 
and O. Des Murs, describing a new Partridge from 
Daouria closely allied to Perdizx cinerea, and proposed to 
be called P barbata, Papers were read by Dr. Baird on 
new shells collected by J. K. Lord, Esq., in British North 
America, and by Mr. A. Adams, on the genera and 
species of Sictiine found by him in Japan. Dr. P. 8. 
Sclater described a new species of Manixin of the genus 
Pipra, from New Granada. A paper was read from Mr. 
W. C. Hewitson, giving a list of the diurnal Lepidoptera 
taken in the neighbourhood of Antananarivo, in Mada- 

car, by Mr. J. Caldwell, amongst which was a very 

ne new insect of the genus Diadema, for which the name 
Diadema dexithea was proposed. Some new and remark- 
able birds from Formosa were exhibited by Mr. Swinhoe. 


Civit Enarverrs, February 10.—John R. McClean, Esq., 

Vice President, in the Chair. 

The first paper read was ‘‘ Description of the Drainage 
of the Borough of Dundee,’’ by Mr. John Fulton. 
The second reo read was a ‘Description of the 
Sewerage and Drainage Works at Newport, Monmouth- 
shire,’’ by Mr. Alfred Williams, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.8. 


Syro-Ecyrtiaw Socrery, Thursday, February 10,—Dr. 

William Camps in the Chair. 

M. le Duc de Roussillon communicated a memoir upon 
the discovery of a Date of the year 135 of Our Lord, as 
well as of the pace and sacred cubit of the Hebrews, in 
the ruins of an ancient stronghold, at Saalburg, near 
Homburg, where an inscription with the letters and 
numerals CIIR are met with on the bricks. 

The Duke of Roussillon read these lctters and numerals 
as signifying Centesimo Secundo Resurrectionis, a view 
supported by various facts, 


Society or Arts, February 11.—William Hawes, Esq., 
in the Chair. : 
The Paper read was ‘‘ On Submarine Telegraphs,’’ by 

_ Mr, Webster, F.R.S. The author drew attention to the 
three different routes proposed for the Atlantic cable. 

The Southern not having been adequately surveyed, could 

for the present be dismissed from notice. The central 

one, from the west coast of Ireland to Newfoundland, 
was that used in 1856; since which year it appears to 
have been ascertained that the rate of working a number 
of signals transmissible through two lines identical in 
every res except as to length, is inversely as 
the square of the lengths; that is to say, the speed of 

transmission of a number of words passed through a 

cable 600 miles in length, would be nine times as great as 

through a cable 1,800 miles. This, which depends on a 

i! poor law of nature, is wholly independent of artificial 

and external conditions, as the insulation, which how- 

ever perfect cannot affect the comparative results, and the 
shorter must always have a commercial advantage over 
the longer cable, which must necessarily influence the 
selection of routes. The Northern and Southern routes 
present a convenient mode of dividing. the distance into 

a series of short and manageable circuits ; one main 

object of such division being to ensure a high speed of 

transmissson. 
The Northern, surveyed by Sir Leopold M’Clintock and 

Captain Young, would present four sections of the follow- 

ing distances, viz. :— 


Miles. 
1. Scotland to the Faroe Islands ........ «” 225 
2. The Faroe Islands to Iceland ........ . 20 
3. Iceland to Greenland .................000 670 
4, Greenland to Labrador .................. 510 
Tiitcindbhaspeceshaced 1,645 


The character of the region, and the number of shore- 
ends—eight at the least instead of two—present a disad- 
vantageous comparison with the central route. Mr 
Webster then gave the weights of the different cables, 
and stated thatit was the opinion of many persons of 
experience that a much lighter cable ought to be used, 
whose specific gravity would not be greatly in excess of 
water, A very interesting discussion then followed, in 
which Mr. Jenkin, Mr, Allan, the Right Hon. J. 8. 
Wortley, and other gentlemen took part. 


Arcumo.toaicat Association, February 11.—Geo. Vere 
Irving, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. J. T. Irvine, Esq., of 
Unst, Shetland, and Wm. Henry Cope, Esq., of Glou- 
cester-crescent, were elected Associates, 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth stated that with the stone 
coffins found at Combe Down, Bath, was found a large 
collection of Roman antiquities. The villa whence they 
were obtained presents the remains of walls, chambers, 

ts, &c. The principal objects are, two glass 

vessels of pure white glass, two ula of Durobrisian 
pottery, ren gear hunt after deer, hares, &c. Horns 
of oxen, spherical ball, hone, a verticillus, bronze bell, 
cochlearia, stili, volsella, armilla—fibule, one silvered: 
and, among iron implements belonging to a later period, 
keys of various forms, house furniture, rings—presumed 
to have been employed in strengthening the masts of 
vessels, war-darts, &c., indicative of the locality having 
been occupied by the Teutons after its abandonment by 
the Romano-British family, A large collection of Roman 
antiquities recently found in Southwark was also exhi- 
, consisting of glass of various kinds, and some were 
curious and beautiful; the upper part of a tumbler- 
shaped drinking vessel, ampulla regula, &c. In pottery, 
several examples of Samian ware, with figures, a mor- 

tarium, specimens of the rare dark grey ware, &c., a 

bronze statuette of Hercules (injured by fire). Mr. 

Gunston also exhibited several curious unguent pots 

found during the formation of Victoria Street, Farringdon 

Street, having various glazes, many pewter spoons 

having dates of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

and a portion of a pocket ring, dial, or solarium, of which 
also Mr. we produced an excellent example, which 
gave rise to an interesting discussion. 


Rorat, February 12th.—Major-General Sabine, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was balloted for and duly 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 
Professor Phillips, of Oxford, read a Paper, ‘‘ On the 


telescopic of the planet Mars,’’ and exhibited 
to the meting a number tirawings made during the 
opposition by himself 


and Messrs. Grove, Nasmyth, 


last 











and Lockyer, the agreement between his own drawings 
and those of the latter observer being further evidenced 
by the exhibition of two globes, on which the features 
deurved by each had been reproduced. From a con- 
sideration of these drawings and memoirs published on the 
subject, Professor Phillips has arrived at the conclusion 
that in the main the features are permanent, although 
the details observed are subject to change: the analogy 
between the dark features observable on Mars and on the 
Moon was pointed out. The colours noticed on previous 
occasions were well seen by Professor hiilips. 
After the reading of the paper, Mr. Grove stated that his 
observations had led him to a somewhat different result. 
Mr. De La Rue, whose beautiful drawings of Mars, taken 
some years ago, are so well known, expressed his con- 
currence in the views stated in the paper, and made 
some observations on the different appearances presented 
by instruments of different size. Mr. Lockyer stated 
that he considered the question of the fixity of the spots 
to be set at rest by the close agreement of Professor Phil- 
lips’ drawings, and his own, with ascries taken by MM. 
Beer and Madler in the year 1830, when the planet was 
observed fromabout the same point of view. He ascribed 
the variation in the details, which he had observed to 
change from day to day, to atmospheric disturbances, 
and considered the existence of an atmosphere placed 
beyond a doubt. A very interesting speech by Professor 
Phillips brought the proceedings to a close. 


Astronomicat, February 13th.—The Annual General 
Meeting of this Society was held under the presidency 
of Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, who delivered the usual address, 
and announced that the Gold Medal of the Society had 
been awarded by the Council to Professor Argelander, 
of Bonn (an account of whose labours appeared in our 
last week’s number). The following is a list of the 
officers elected to serye during the ensuing year :— 
President: G. B. Airy, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 

Vice-Presidents: Arthur Cayley, F.R.S.: Warren De 

La Rue, F.R.S.; John Lee, LL.D., F.R.8.: Charles B. 

Vignoles, F.R.S. Treasurer: Samuel Charles Whit- 

bread, F.RS. Secretaries: Richard Hodgson; Rev. 

Charles Pritchard, F.R.S. Foreign Secretary : Admiral 

R. H. Manners. Council: Professor Adams, F.R.S.; 

Richard C. Carrington, F.R.S.; Richard Farley; Rev. 

G. Fisher, F.R.S. ; Charles Frodsham; James Glaisher, 

F.R.S.; John Russell Hind, Superintendent of the Nau- 

tical Almanack; Rev. Robert Main, F.R.S., Radcliffe 

Observer; Rev. Professor Selwyn, B.D.; Edward J. 

Stone, M.A.; Lieut.-Col, Stranges and Charles V. Wal- 

ker, F.R.8. 


Asratic, February 16th.—The Right Hon. Lord Strang- 
ford, President, in the Chair, 


A paper was read by Professor Dowson, on some Bac- 
trian Pali inscriptions, found in the Panjaub by A. A. 
Roberts, Esq., and presented to the Society by that 
gentleman. These inscriptions, besides affording cor- 
rected values for several letters hitherto undetermined, 
and thereby enabling the true sense of several other 
similar records to be arrived at, have furnished the key 
to the Bactrian —— of arithmetical notation up to 99; 
in which 1, 2, and 3 are represented by s0 many straight 
ao grromgag strokes, 4 by four strokes in some instances, 
and by a four-armed star or St. Andrew’s Cross, in the 
Roberts’ inscription, an 8 by two such stars; 5, 6, 7, 
and 9 by a combination of one or two stars with one or 
more strokes; 10 is represeated by a reversed letter C or 
curved stroke (9); 20 by two of these, ty 2 and 
the remaining tens by repetitions ofthese. The numerals, 
like the letters, being read from right to left, as these 
latter alone are generally in the Semitic systems of 
writing. The era represented by this date of 78 is as yet 
undetermined ; but the inscriptions are all Buddhistical. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesrvary 23rd, 
Royat Grocrapnicat Socrery, at 8.30. p.w.—Sir R. I. 
Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 
Papers to be read:—1l. ‘“‘On the Discharge of Water 
from the Interior of Greenland through Springs under- 
neath the Ice:’’ Dr. H. Rink, of Greenland. 2. ‘‘On 
ae Captain Millington, H, Synge, R.E., 


Britisu Arcaitects, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, ‘‘ Artificial Stone :’’ Professor Kerr. 

Institute oF Actuarres, at 7.—12, St. James’s-square. 
“*On Interpolation and the Adjustment of Numerical 
Tables :’’ W. 8. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.8, 


Mepicat, at 8.30.—32a, George-street, Hanover-square. 


TUESDAY, Feprvary 24th. 

Royat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. 
mal Mechanics :’’ Professor Marshall. 

Coturee or Surerons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
** Classification of the Animal Kingdom:’’ Professor 
Huxley. 

Mepicat AND Currvuraicat, at 8.30,—53, Berners'-street, 
Oxford-street. 

Crvit En@rnerrs, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.4, St. Martin’s-place. ‘‘On the 
Study of Anthropology :’’ Dr. J. Hunt (President). 

ZooLoaicaL, at 9.—11, Hanover-square. 


WEDNESDAY, Frsrvary 25th. 


* On Ani- 


Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury-circus, ‘‘ Aves 
Attrices :”’ C. C. Blake, F.A.S.L. 
Socrsery of Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the 


Best Means for Promoting the Supply of Cotton:’’ 
Mr. John Cheetham, 

— Society or Lireratver, at 4.30,—4, St. Martin’s- 
place. 


Arcumonocicat Assocration, at 8,.30.—32, Sackville- 
street. ‘“‘On the Recent Discovery of Ancient British 


Remains in the Isle of Wight:’’ Rey. E, Kell, “On 
+ Ancient Nielli:’’ Mr, Syer Cuming, 
THURSDAY, Frervary 26th. 
Royat Instrrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle-street, ‘‘ On Che- 


mical Affinity ;’’ Dr, E, Frankland. 


CoLteGr or Surerons, at 4.—Lincoln’sInn-fields. ‘‘Clas- 
sification of the Animal Kingdom:’’ Professor Huxley. 


Royat, at 8,30.—Burlington House, 
ANTIQUARIES, at 8,30,—Somerset House, 
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FRIDAY, Fesrvary 27th. 


Royat Institution, at 8.—Albemarle-street. ‘‘On the 
Ancient Lake Habitations of Switzerland :’’ John Lub- 
bock, F.R.S. 

Unirep Service Institution, at 3,— Whitehall-yard, 
‘The Error of the Bow Gun, and other Errors inci- 
dental to the Practice of Great Guns at Sea:’’ Mr. 
Benjamin Sharpe. 


SATURDAY, Fesrvary 28th. 


Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle-street. ‘‘On the 
Science of Language :’’ Professor Max Miiller. 


CoLLEGE or SurGeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. ‘‘Clas- 
sification of the Animal Kingdom :’’ Professor Huxley. 


Roya Boranic, at 3.30,—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[ Publications received later than five p.m, on Wednesday, 
cannot be noticed till the following week. } 


—_—— 


The American Question, and How to Settle It. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 1863. 8vo., pp. 310. 63, 
This is a most strange and incomprehensible book. 

Its mystery begins on the outside, with the device of a 

gilt triangle on a bright green ground, ‘‘ Canada’’ being 

inscribed at the apex, North and South at the two other 
angles, Free Trade on the base uniting North to South, 
and Tria Juncta in Uno enclosed inside. This symbol is 

(p. 289) explained to represent the author’s conviction 

that nothing can save America but the establishment of 

three independent States—the Northern Union, tho 

Southern Union, and Canada, which is for this purpose 

to be separated from England. These States are to be 

independent sovereignties, and yet in some unexplained 
way are to form one glorious Union. Canada is to have 
part of Maine and New Hampshire annexed to it, which 
will be ‘*‘ without the smallest detriment to the Northern 

Union, but, on the contrary, to their (sic) manifest benefit, 

by bringing Canada in closer proximity with Boston and 
ew York, for all commercial purposes.’’ This is an 

argument for annexation which has not yet been sug- 
gested even by the Emperor Napoleon. 

A chapter is written to prove that the Federals havo 
no right to blockade the Southern ports, because ‘‘there 
can be no pretence to say that the right of blockade is 
delegated by any article in this Confederation [that of 
the original union] or by any article in the Constitution, 
as settled and signed in 1787.’’ 

The book is full of confused and puzzle-headed pas- 
sages such as the above. The primary object of tho 
writer is to show that England is bound by every consi- 
deration of humanity, justice, and self-interest to mediate 
at once between North and South, and to enforce her 
offers of mediation by all lawful means ; that the basis of 
mediation is to be (except as to the extent of territory to 
be included) all that the South are asking for; that the 
North in addition to this is to grant absolute Free-trade ; 
that emancipation of Slaves is not to be forced on the 


South, and yet that the British people are to ‘‘continue , 


to keep clear of the South until they have come to a satis- 
factory understanding on the question of slavery.”’ 

Yet the writer, to do him justice, is by no means un- 
read in American politics. Scattered broadcast up and 
down his pages are quotations from Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, Cairnes, Spence, Olmsted, Ludlow, and many other 
writers, and from many of the most remarkable of the 
speeches and manifestoes which the civil war has called 
forth, well selected and interesting in themselves, but not 
available or applicable to the arguments in support of 
which they are quoted, and presenting a heterogeneous 
undigested mass of information which the reader is not 
enabled to appreciate. 

The writer has fallen into the mistake, common enough 
in speakers, but not so common in authors, of mixing up 
his facts and his inferences without ever really working 
out even in his own mind the connection between them ; 
and, it must be added, without even taking the trouble 
to express himself in grammatical English. 


Mad * its Mission and its Martyrs.’ London; 
Printed by W. Stevens for the London Missionary Society, 
1863. 8vo. pp. 167. 

A timely volume, on a subject as deeply interesting as 
it is in general little known. The story of Madagascar 
persecutions, whether as respects the fury of the perse- 
ae the constancy of their victims, reads like a page 
from the early annals of the Church. It must be start- 
ling to many to learn how, less than six years ago, an 
aged woman, for the crime of being a Christian, had her 
backbone sawn asunder; how others were goaded with 
spears on the way to execution, literally marking their 
path with their blood; how twenty-one in all were sen- 
tenced to be stoned, *‘ but not to death,’’ their heads 
being severed before consciousness was lost, and held up 
before the multitude; how others were precipitated 
**down a height of at least seventy perpendicular feet,’’ 
where, ‘‘ striking against projecting rocks,’’ they ‘‘ rolled 
down a further descent of at least fifty feet,” their bones 
remaining to whiten under the sun till 1862, when the 
Bishop of Mauritius saw them; and how, nevertheless, 
of the martyrs, none wavered, none faltered, but they 
** continued to sing hymns till they died.”’ 

A Church thus gloriously baptized in blood must surely 
live. And indeed of all races not yet wholly brought 
within the pale of European civilization, none seems to 
offer more promise than this Malagasy one—so ferocious 
in evil, so stedfast in good. Nor are there probably 
many sovereigns in the world of whom greater hopes 
may be entertained than of King Radama II., the con- 
staut protector of the Christians during his cruel mother’s 
reign, whose first work on ascending the throne ‘‘ was 
not to build a fortress or a palace, but a substantial stone 
edifice to be used as a school, probably to become the 
germ of a high school or college,’’ and who has given 
the spots on which the Christian martyrs suffered “‘as 
sites for four memorial churches, and one of smaller size.’’ 
Morally, Christianity is now triumphant in Madagascar ; 
but ‘* even in the capital, the Christians do not constitute 
one fifth part of the population,’’ and except in a few 
districts, the mass of the population is as yet untouched. 

It behoves England, asa Protestant country, to have an 
- p upon this noble island, over which the pretensions 
of France are well known. Although whatever of civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity the Malagasy possess is almost 
exclusively due to British and Protestant influence, a 
stron of Romish priests and sisters of charity have 
establi themselves at the capital since it has become 
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safe for them to go there, and Romish audacity has gone 
so far as to forge, ublish in the ‘‘ Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith,” and present to the Pope a letter 
purporting to come from Radama II., and soliciting 
the prayers and blessings of his Holiness, which not only 
was never written or sanctioned by the king, but of the 
existence of which he seems only to have become aware 
on receiving, to his amazement, the Pope's reply with 
his autograph signature. Is it by such idle frauds that 
the crumbling idol ot the Vatican is to be propped up? 


A Daughter of Eve. A Novel. By Hain Friswell. 
Two Volumes. R&. Bentley. 1863. . 21s, 


This book is, we suppose, called ‘‘A Danghter of Eve’”’ 
because its hero is a roué Frenchcount. Count Hector de 
la Biche first seduces an American young lady, whom he 
brings to England, where her friends kidnap her in Hyde 
Park, and carry her back to the States. There she has 
n daughter, who figures in the novel, first as the 
*“‘Anonyma’”’ of The Times,—a ‘“‘ soiled dove’’—then as 





shooting at some burglars who try to break into her house, | 


and lastly as the ‘‘ good lady’’ of some place in the 
Colonies, and the adoptress of the burglar’s boy. Her 


mother is the Mrs, Vesey Boultbee of the story, a schem- | 


ing, pushing woman, in good society, asking her seducer 
to her house as an old friend, and trying to get him to 


make love to her again. The Count’s second victim is a | 


gentle and beautiful English girl, whom he deceives by . . 
| Domesday Book. A Literal Extension of the Latin Text, 


a sham marriage at Gretna Green, and then deserts. 
Her mother persuades her to marry her former lover— 
at the time of the story Colonel Escomhe—without telling 


him of the false marriage, and he, without question, | 
believes that his wife's seven-months’ boy is his own. | 


The marriage is happy, anda daughter Florence is the 
Colonel’s joy. But just as the son Arthur returns from 
India, with the Victoria Cross, and Florence has fallen 
in love with her father’s young barrister friend, Arthur 
Lyndon, the Colonel discovers the former seduction and 
marriage of his wife, and flees his home. He returns in 
consequence of his daughter's illness, and the family go 
to Paris. There Arthur Escombe hears a friend of Count 
Hector's telling the story of his mother’s disgrace as a 
bit of ball-room gossip; he calls the man a liar, insults 
the Count on his interfering, and a duel between Arthur 
and his real father is thus necessary. Mrs. Escombe 
appeals to her husband to prevent this, and spare her 
son. The Colonel is therefore obliged to go and tell 
Count Hector the real state of the case, on which the 
Count apologises to Arthur Escombe, but challenges the 
Colonel, who gladly consents to a duel with pistols, and 
without witnesses. Here now comes in the result of the 
third seduction by the Count that we are toldof. He has, 

ears before, corrupted the wife of his Scotch servant, 
Davia ; and when the pistols are given to David to be 
loaded, he puts no ball in the Count’s pistol, so that the 
Count is shot, while the Colonelis hit only by the wadding 
of his adversary’s pistol. As if these three seductions, 
the duel, and the scene with the kept mistress, were not 
enough for a quiet Englishman’s taste, the writer has 
thrown in the execution of Orsini and his companion 
{betrayed by the Count), and an attempt on the Count’s 
life. But the book is still dull and poor, the only reliefs 
being, the description of a three o’clock ordinary for rich 


peop e’s servants on board wages, at the West End; the | 


ove-making to the landlord’s daughter by a light 
comedian ; and some bits of the burglar boy’s life. 


Revue des deux Mondes, 15th February, 1863. Paris: 
Bureau de la Revue des deux Mondes, London: HH, 
Bailliére, and Barthés & Lowell, 


The present number contains a fresh article of M. Es- 
quiros's series on ‘‘ England and English Life,’’ his sub- 


' ject this time being ‘‘ The Bank of England, Bank-notes, 


the National Debt, and the Clearing-house:’’ articles 
by M. Laveleye, a distinguished Belgian writer, on ‘‘ The 
Religious Crisis in the nineteenth Century,,’ by M. St. René 
Taillandier, on ‘‘ Epic Realism in the novel with reference 
to ‘ Salammb6 ;’”’ by M. Guizot, on ‘‘ The Generation of 
17389 ;’’ by M. Ch. Lavollée, on ‘‘ Colonies and Modern 
Colonization, according to Political EKconomy;’’ an 
abridgment by M. Forgues, under the title of ‘* Nico- 
linka, Youthful Recollections of Count Tolstoi,’’ of 
** Childhood and Youth,’’ a work published last year by 
Bell & Daldy; a paper by M. Victor Langlois on ‘‘ The 
Armenians of Turkey and the Massacres of the Taurus,”’ 
and one or two smaller papers. M. Forcade, in his 
**Chronique,’’ almost surpasses himself in the polish of 
his irony, whilst he praises the Emperor for liberalism 
superior to that of his ministers, and dwells upon the mi- 
raculous moderation of the terrible five ‘‘ Reds.’’ May no 
English author ever be driven to whet our clumsy Eng- 
lish truth into such perfection of delicate sarcasm as M. 
Forcade exhibits, inorder to make it pass through the 
slender chinks of a shamelessly oppressive legislation 
and jurisprudence! < 


The Act for the Better Management of Highways in 
England, 25 and 26 Vict. cap. 61, with an Introduction 
setting forth its Objects and Uses, and a few Reasons 
for its Adoption, together with Appendices, Statute, 
and Index. By H. A. Owston, Solicitor. December, 
1862. Sm. 8vo. pp. 86. London. Hamilton, Adams, 4 
Co. Leicester: Crossley 4 Clarke. ° . ls. 


A carefully written and useful little work, designed, 
the author tells us, solely for the non-professional reader. 


Adventures (The) of a Sailor Boy: being Tales of the 
Sea, and Exploits of the British Navy. By an Old 
Sailor. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. pp. 313, Darton 

© § Hodge. . . . . 3s. 6d. 


Bateman (J.) General Highway Acts, 5 and 6 William 
IV. c. 50, and 25 and 26 Vict. c. 61, with Notes and an 
Index. Also, Practical Forms, in addition to those 
included inthe Schedule, Statutes and Parts of Statutes 
referred to in the General Acts, or bearing upon the 
Law of Highways. Alphabetical List of Persons and 
Property liable to be Rated. Table of Calculation for 
Regulating Team-work, General Rules for Repairing 
Roads issued by the Parliamen Commissioners, 
with Plates, &c. Second Edition. By W.N. Welsby, 
Esq. 12mo. pp. xxiv—307. Marvell. P Os. 


Beckett. The Earl’s Choice, and other Poems. By Sir 


William 4 Beckett. Feap. 8vo. pp. 184. Smith 4 Elder. 5e, 


‘Bible (The) in the Workshop. A Refutation of Bishop 


Colenso’s Critical Examination of the Pentateunch and 
Book of Joshua. By Two Working Men, a Jew and 
a Gentile. Second Edition. Revised. Cr. 8vyo. ad. 


pp. 104. Kent. ‘ . ° . ls. 6d, 


Books for the Household. For Young Men. Feap. 8yo. 


sd. Jarrold, . ° 


. ls e 











British Archeological Association (Journal of the) 


Vol. XVIII. Svo. Longman. . . Sle. 6d. 
Burton Abbots, A Woman's Story. Three Vols. Post 
8vo, Newby. . . ° . 31s. 6d, 


Byrne. Dual Arithmetic. A New Art. Invented and 
Developed by Oliver Byrne. 8vo., pp. xl—244. Bell 
& Daldy. ° . . 10s. 6d, 

Chamberlain (William, M.A.). A Plain Reply to Bishop 
Colenso. Respectfully addressed to the Legumes of 
England. 8vo. pp. ix—2ll. Wertheim ‘ 4s. 

Chitty (Joseph, jun.) Treatise on the Law of Contracts, 
and upon the Defences to Actions thereon. The 
Seventh Edition. By John Archibald Russell, LL.B. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. lxvii—913. Sweet. ; . 32s. 

Clyne (Norval) Ballads from Scottish History. Feap. 
8vo. pp. vi—249. Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 6s. 

Collins (Charles Allston) A Cruise upon Wheels; the 
Chronicle of some Autumn Wanderings among the 
deserted Post-roads of France. Second Edition. — 


Volume. Cr. 8vo. pp. xi—460. Routledge. - _ 5s. 
Collins (Wilkie) No Name. In Three Volumes. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. Low. : 31s. 6d. 


Dod (Robert P.) Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
of Great Britain and Ireland for 1863, including all the 
Titled Classes, Twenty-third year. Post 8vo. pp. 758. 
Whittaker. : 10s. 6d. 


and an English Translation of Domesday Book in re- 
lation to the County of Surrey. Roy. 4to. Longman, 
14s. 

Freer (Martha Walker) The Last Decade of a Glorious 
Reign. Part Ill. Of the History of the Reign of 
Henry IV. King of France and Navarre. From nu- 
merous Unpublished Sources. Including MS. Docu- 
ments in the Bibliothéque Impériale, and the Archives 


du Royaume du France, &c. In Two Volumes. Post | 


8vo. pp. xx—618. Hurst & Blackett. . 21s. 
Gaussen (L., D.D ), Canon of the Holy Scriptures, from 
the double point of view of Science andof Faith. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xxxii—667. Nisbet. . 10s. 6d. 
Geldart (Mrs.) The Second Mother; her Trials and 
Joys. Completed and Edited by her Sister, Mrs. 
Marshall. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. viii—239. 
Seeley. . ° ‘ ° 3s. 6d, 
Howitt (Mary) The Story of Little Cristal. Feap. 8vo. 
sd. pp. 32. Bennett. ‘ ° ‘ . 6d. 
Irving (Washington) The Sketch Book. (Bell & Daldy’s 
Poccet Volumes.) 24mo. pp. 443. Bell & Daldy. sd. 
3s. ° P é ° cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Jervis. The Ionian Islands during the Present Century. 


By Captain Whyte-Jervis, M.P. Post 8vo. pp. Fig oy 
. 6d, 


119. Chapman & Hall, ‘ : : 

Johnston. Submission, and its Reward: a Memoir of 
Alice Johnston; including an Account of the Annan 
Revival. By the Rev. James Gailey. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by Professor Martin, of Aberdeen. With 
Portrait. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. xii—323. Nisbet. 5s. 


Kinglake (Alexander William.) Invasion of the Crimea; 
its Origin, and an Account of its Progress, down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. Second Edition. Two Volumes, 
8vo., pp. xlv—1045. Blackwoods. ° ° 32a, 


Kirkus (William, Rev., LL.B.) Miscellaneous Essays, 
Critical and Theological. Post 8vo. pp. x—437. Long- 
man, ° 7s. 6d, 


Latham (R. G., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c.) The Nation- 
alities of Europe. In Two Volumes. 8vo. pp. xxiv— 
892. W. H. Allen, ‘ ° ‘ 32s. 


Laurie (J. S.). The ‘‘ Standard ”’’ Series of Elementary 
Reading Books. The Fifth ‘‘ Standard’’ Reader: or 
Poetry and Adventure. Feap. 8vo. pp. 254. ——- 

ls. 3d, 

Lewis (Hubert, B.A.) Principles of Conveyancing Ex- 
plained and Illustrated by Concise Precedents. With 
an Appendix on the Effect of the Transfer of Land Act 
in Modifying and Shortening Conveyances. &vo. pp. 
xxii—196. Butterworths. ° ° 18s, 

Lewis (Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall, Bart., M.P.) 
A Dialogue on the Best Form of Government. Post 
8vo. pp. vii—117. Parker, Son, 4 Bourn. 4s. 6d, 


Life in Normandy, Sketches of French Fishing, Farm- 
ing, Cooking, Natural History, and Politics. Drawn 
from Nature. With Illustrations. Second Edi:ion. 
Two Volumes. 8yo. pp. xili—644. Edinburgh: d- 
monston & Douglas. , ‘ . 2As. 


Macaulay (Lord). Lays of Ancient Rome. With Illus- 
trations, Original and from the Antique. Drawn on 
Wood by George Scharf, Jun. New Edition. Feap. 
4to. pp. 210. Longman. ° ° 21s. 


Magnet Stories (The) for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights. By the Author of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,’’ Frances Browne, 8. C. Hall, Emily Taylor, 
H. J. Wood, W. H. G. Kingston, the Author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’’ &c. Vol. V. Illustrated. Feap. 
8vo., pp. 334. Groombridge. ‘ . 2s, 6d. 

Marcus (Rev. Lewis, M.A.) Elementary Latin. A 
Delectus of Progressive Exercises in Construing and 
Composition, adapted to the Rules of Syntax. Feap. 
8vo. pp. vili—176. Lockwood. ‘ ° 2s. 6d. 

Martin (Rev. George.) Bonds, but not Bondage. Second 
Edition. Feap, 8vo., pp. 136. Snow. ° 2s. 6d, 

Matheson (C., M.A.). Practical Greek Accidence ; with 
Progressive Exercises, Feap. 8vo. Longman. 2s. 6d. 

Merry Rhymes for Idle Times. By Fairy Frolick. Parts 
I.andII. 16mo.sd. Day 4 Son. . each Ils. 

My Summer Holiday: being a Tourist’s Jottings about 
renby. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—100. Freeman, > a 

Noel (Baptist Wriothesley), Freedom and Slavery in the 
United States of America. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. vi—242. 
Nisbet . ° » Se. 6d. 


Ollendorff (H. G.) Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendorff’s 


a Language in Six Months, adapted to the Latin; or 
the Latin Declension determined. 12mo. pp. 132. 
Whittaker. ° . ° , t, 
Ovid. Eton Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Selections from the Metamorphoses, with — 
Notes, by the Rev. W. B. Marriott, B.C.L.  13mo. 
pp. xii E. P. Williams. ° ° 4s. 6d. 
Sandeman. Memoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of 
the Rev. David Sandeman, Missionary to China. By 
the Rev. Andrew A. Bonar. Second Edition. Feap. 
8yvo. pp. 313. Nisbet. . ° . 5s. 
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Stubbs (George). Rhymes and Lines on English Gothic 
Church Architecture. Sm. 4to.sd. Day 4 Son, 1s, 


Sutton (Francis, F.C.S.) Systematic Handbook Pad 


metric Analysis: or, the Quantitative n 
Chemical Substances by Measure. A to the 
Requirements of Pure Chemical Research, logical 


Chemistry, Pharmacy, Metall » Manufacturing 
Chemistry, Photogra ug &c., and for the Valuation of 
Substances used in Commerce, Agriculture, and the 
Arts. Cr. 8vo., pp. xvii—282. Churchill ¢ Sons. 7s. 6d. 


(R.), Reminiscences of Thirty Years’ Residence 
in New South Wales and Victoria, with a Supplement- 
ary Chapter on Transportation and the Ticket-of-Leave 
System. 8vo., pp. xiv—5l4,. Low, . ° l4s. 


Thom’s British Directory and Official Hand-Book of the 
United Kingdom, with County and Borough Directo 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, for the year 1863. 
Second Annual Publication. S8vo. pp. xxxi— 1492, 
Simpkin. . . . 12s. 6d. 


Timbs (John, F.S.A.) Year-Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, 1863. Exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the Past Year; in 
mechanics and the useful arts; natural philosophy; 
electricity ; chemistry; zoology and botany; geology 
and mineralogy ; meteorology, and astronomy, Fceap, 
Svo. pp. 288. Lockwood, . ° 5s. 


Tuckerman (Frederick G.) Poems, Feap. 8vo. pp. 235. 
Smith ¢ Elder. . . . . 


Weisse (T. Heinrich) Grammar of the German Lan- 
guage, based on its natural relation to the English, for 
School and Private Study. Second Edition, with 
important practical Improvements. 12mo., pp. xxiv— 
277. Williams & Norgate. . . . 5a. 


Yearsley (James, M.D.) Deafness Practically Dlustrated; 
being an Exposition of the nature, causes, and treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Ear. Sixth Edition. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. pp. xxiv—301. Churchill, . Ge, 


Yelverton Correspondence (The), with Introduction 
and Connecting Narrative. By the Hon. Theresa 
Yelverton. With Portraits lithographed from Draw- 
ings by Major and Mrs. Yelverton. Feap. 8vo. sd. 
pp. vii—208, Lawrie (Edinburgh). . , 2s 


Young (Frederick). Long Ago and Now. Post 8vo. 


Newby. : ‘ . : a 7s. 6d, 
MUSIC. 
The Co ational Psalmist. A Companion to all the 


New Hymn Books. Edited by Rev. H. Allon and He 
Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 1862. London: Jackson, Wal- 
Jord, & Hodder; J, A, Novello. Glasgow: Religious 
Tract and Book Society. 


There have been so many hymn-tune books published 
of late that there seems to be a general call for some good 
book which may be used by parish choirs throughout 
the kingdom; and this may doubtless be ascribed to 
increased skill in music, and to a revival of that old love 
of part singing in congregations which must have pre- 
vailed when Thomas Est printed his collection of psalm 
tunes (in 1592), ‘‘composed into foure parts, and so 
placed that all may sing that part which is fittest for 
their voice.”’ 

Some caution should therefore be shown in the choice 
of a Congregational psalm book. Alterations of melody 
or of the accepted harmonies should be severely criticised, 
and the bool:s which countenance such innovations should 
receive little favour, lest the old tunes be marred for 
ever, and the memories of early years be cruelly chilled 
by some vain musician who pre/ers his own arrangement 
to that of the old composer. 

And the requisites for a good tune book are these: it 

should comprise the best-known and the best-loved hymn 
tunes by the old English composers, and such as have 
been introduced from Germany by old Lutheran com- 
0sers ; it should preserve, as far as possible, the original 
narmonies no less than the melodies; unnecessary diffi- 
culties of harmony should be avoided, and the different 
parts should be so arranged that each may be at once 
easy and interesting to the singer. 

After a thorough examination of all the tunes in the 
book, it must be said that the ‘‘ Congregational Psalmist’ 
fails to recommend itself in any one point. 

Mere taste does not warrant the omission of such psalm 
tunes as the following :—St. Olave’s, Devizes, Helmsley, 
Shirland, Haweis, Abingdon, University, Silver Street, 
New York, Hotham, Westminster (S.M.). Stephen's—all 
of them well known and sung by most parish choirs. To 
make up for the loss of these there are no less than thirty- 
eight of Dr. Gauntlett’s composition, of which the less 
said (or sung) the better. The harmonies throughout the 
book are exceedingly crude and disagreeable, and if the 
young genius who fell into convulsions at the sound of a 
trumpet had been doomed to wade through the volume, 
he would scarcely have survived to tell the tale. 

For example, let any one try Dr. Gauntlett’s arrange- 
ment of the Serutae ityemn (No. 151), and he will pro- 
bably come to the conclusion that this often-sung hymn 
has been most barbarously treated, and that more meagre 
or awkward harmonies could scarcely have been written : 
or let him try the effect of St. Mary (No. 141) with the 
third line disfigured by a foreign ending; or he can turn 
to Mount Ephraim (No. 239), and admire how jauntily— 


| to the total disregard of elegance—the bass and tenor are 


made to skip about. Singers of such parts would find 
little interest in them, and few tenors would like to be 
continually singing such high notes as are allotted to 
them in this book. Dr. Gauntlett seems to think that the 
best notes of a representative tenor of an ordi parish 
choir are E and F; in one of his own hymn tunes (Silsoe) 
he makes the tenor take F through the whole of one line, 
and in the next line gives him G. 

Throughout the book there is little or no attempt to 
give asecond melody to the tenor by an elegant arrange- 
ment of the chords, which would certainly have been 
done by a more skilful harmonist, for herein lies the true 
art of ony, and the result of such an arrangement 


New Method of Learning to Write, Read, anfl Speak | is, that the parts arc more easily read, and are sung in 


| better tune. 


If it be possible, with a little trouble, to discover how 
the old composer wrote his hymn, why not print it as it 
is written? If not, the accepted harmonies should be 
kept; and these may be easi y obtained on reference to 
old psalm tune books. The remlt of one man putting 
his own harmonies to hymn tunes of other composers is, 
that a dreary tameness maims the vigorous old melodies 
that all have learnt to love, and the old hymn tunes are 
shorn of half their beauty, which, had they but been 
preserved in all their own harmonies, would have been 
richly coloured by the varied touch of each composer, 
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COOKING DEPOTS and DINING 
HALLS, is this day issued, price 2d., forming 
No. 6 of Social Science Tracts. 
W. and R, Cuamerrs, Edinburgh and London. 





Will be published on the 31st inst., 


Westminster Review. 
NEW SERIES. 
Na. XLV. JANUARY, 186%. 


CONTENTS: 
L. ENGLISH CONVICTS: WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
WITH THEM. ; 
iJ. THE LITERATURE OF BOHEMIA. 
Ill. BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
IV. LES MISERABLES, BY VICTOR HUGO. 
V. INDIAN ANNEXATIONS: BRITISH TREATMENT OF 
NATIVE PRINCES. 
V1. THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 
VIL GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
VIII. M. RATAZZI AND HIS ADMINISTRATION, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy. 
2. Polities, Sociology.and Travels, 3%. Science. 4. Historyand 
Biography. 5. Belles Lettres. 


The 





London: Trtswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


ee —— 


Trust Funds from £1000 
and upwards on Frrexoip or LeaskHoLp SECURITIES. 
Messrs. HAMMOND AND KIRKLAND 
prepared with borro . Offices, No. 3, 
Cony ficest, Lincca’sia. i 


N.B.—A large amount of good properties on sale by 
private treaty, either for occupation or investment. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 


LIST OF WORKS IN PROGRESS, AND OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


> 
IL 


The American National 


ALMANAC AND ANNUAL RECORD FOR 1863. In One Vulume, 
12mo., pp. 640., boards. (In a few Days. 

This work, whilst retaining all the features which distin- 
guished its predecessor, the American Almanac, now defunct, 
su s it vastly by the fulness of its information on the pre- 
sent condition of America, 


Captain Richard F. Burton’s 


HANDBOOK FOR OVERLANDEXPEDITIONS; beingan Eng- 
lish Edition of “ The PrairieTraveller,” a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the principal 
Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. 

Captain RANDOLPH B. MARCY (now General and Chief oF Staff, 
Army of Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain RICHARD 
F. BurRTON. Crown 8vo., pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d, [Now ready, 


III 


Medieval Chronicles of the 


CITY OF LONDON.—CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND 
our IFFS OF LONDON, AND THE EVENTS WHICH HAP- 
PENED IN THEIR DAYS, from the year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274, 
Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, AND OF THE MARVELS 
THEREIN tween the Years 44 Henry IIL., A.D. 1260, and 1 
Edward IL, -D. 1343. Translated, with copious Notes an 
puRondloes by Henry THOMAS RILEY, M.A., Clare Hall, Cam- 
; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo. (Shortly. 





The Works of the late Horace 


HAYMAN WILSON. Volumes III. and IV. Containing Essays 
on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Reinhold ost, Bt. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In Two Volumes, 8vo., cloth. 

: (Nearly Ready. 


The Vishnu-Purana ; or, Sys- 


tem of Hindu Mythol and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from 
other Puranas, by Horack HAYMAN WILSON. Thoroughly 
revised and edited with Notes by Dr. Fitz-Epwarp HALL. 
In Three Volumes, 8vo. (In preparation. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_——~ | 


Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collec- 


tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for 
the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original vegas ok | the late HorRAcE HAYMAN WIL- 
SON, M.A.,F.R.S.,etc. Edited by JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 
late cringe of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares,— 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. 


VIL. 


A Concise Grammar of the 


SANSKRIT LANGUAGE, for the Use of Beginners. By Dr. 
THEODORE BENFEY. In 8vo, (Shortly. 


VIII. 


The Town Life of the Resto- 


RATION. By ROBERT BELL, Editor of the“ Annotated Edition 
of the British Poets,” In Two Volumes, 8vo, [In the Press. 


A History of ‘the Egyptian 


REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death 
of Mohammed Ali: from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tra- 
dition, and Local Research, By A. A. PATON, F.G.R.S., Author 
of “ Researches on the Danube andthe Adriatic,” Two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, [In the Press, 


A History of Spanish Litera- 


TURE. Entirely re-written. By GzorGEe TrIckNoR. Three 
volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. [In the Press. 


Choix d’Opuscules Philoso- 


PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires de M. Syt- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. 1822 a 1862. Premiere Serie. Small 
quarto, printed with old-faced type, on laid paper, made ex- 
proms imitation of the Fevere he Editions of Caxton, bound 
n the Roxburghe style. e Edition will consist of 250 Copies 
only. (In the Press. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


> 


The Collected Works of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical, 
and Critical Writings; Sermons, oo and Addresses; and 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBE, 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, 
from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. LI. Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, 


price 6s. 


Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace H. WIL- 
SON, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor ofSanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 


Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 308 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 
[Ready. 
Ill, 


A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology ; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, ete., ete, 
From the Danish of the late PRoFESSOR RASK; with his manu-~- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands, Crown Svo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s. 6d. 


Spinoza. Tractatus Theolo- 


GICO-POLITICUS: A Critieal Enquiry into the History, Pur- 
ose, and Authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures ; with the 
ight to Free Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and 

shown to be not only consistent but necessarily bound up with 

True Piety and Good Government. In One Volume, 8vo. 

. 360, cluth, price 10s. 6d. By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. From 
the Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by the Editor. 

**We would reconimend some of those writers whose specula- 
tions on the Jewish Scriptures have recently excited attention 
to make themselves masters of the ‘Tractatus Theologico- 

Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which they will find whatever is deep 

and comprehensive in the criticism of these suhjects.’’—Edin- 

burgh Review, for January. 


Vv. 
Letters on -Bibliolatry. By 
GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. Translated from the German 
by the late H. H. BERNARD, Ph. Dr, 8vo., pp. 184, cloth, price 5s. 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





THE POEBT GOoNnNGorR A. 





Now Ready, with Portrait, Two Volumes, small 8vo., 15s. 


GONGORA: 


AN HISTORIOAL ESSAY ON THE AGE OF PHILIP I. AND IV. OF SPAIN. 
WITH TRANSLATIONS. 


BY ARCHDEACON CHURTON. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS 


BY HISTORICUS 


ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Reprinted from the “ Times.” 


With considerable Additions. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 








MRS. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 





Now ready, in Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 


BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Author of the Life of ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté,” “ Mary Barton,” &c. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


"Good Words are worth much and cost little,”’—HERBERT. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Profusely illustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, TENNIPEL, KEENE, WALKER 
PETTIE, AND OTHERS. 2 


GOOD WORDS, 


Epitrep sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, 








CONTENTS OF THE MARCH PART, 
To be published on 27th February. 


1. THE PARABLES READ IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
PRESENT DAY. Chap. II. The Prodigal Son. 
By Tuomas Guturi, D.D. With an Illustration 
by J. E. Mrvuars. 

CONCERNING RESIGNATION. By A. K. H. B., 
Author of the ‘‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.”’ 

3. THE NIGHT WALK OVER THE MILL-STREAM., 
By the Author of ‘‘East Lynne.”’ In Three 
Chapters. Chap. I.—Lady Katherine’s Wish. 
Chap. I1.—Decorating the Church. Chap. IIL.— 
Old John’s Fright. With an Illustration by Jouw 
Perris. 

4. A VISIT TO THE TAIPINGS. 
OLIPHANT. 

5. A PAGE FROM THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF A 
PERSON IN A PUBLIC SITUATION. 

6. A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By the 
Dsgan or CANTERBURY. 

7. THE NORSE PRINCESS. By Avexanper Smrra, 
With an Illustration by JonN TENNIEL. 

8. THOUGHTS ON DIVINE CHASTISEMENT. By 
the Eprror. 

9. A VINDICATION OF BISHOP COLENSO. Let- 
ters VI. to XII. 

10. AERIAL NAVIGATION AS APPLIED TO SCI- 
oe RESEARCH. By James GLatsuer, 

ll, HE HEEDED NOT. By Grorer Macponaip. With 
an Illustration by Tuomas Granam. 

12. REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. 
By the Eprror. Chap. 1V.—The Manse Girls and 
their Education. Chap. V.—The Minister and his 
Work. Chap. VI.—Passing Away. 

13. ESSAYS FOR SUNDAY READING. No. IL— 
Ee E eae of Christ’s Departure. By Joun 

arp, D.D. 


London: Straman anp Co., 32, Ludgate Hill; and sold 


By Laurence 








by all Booksellers. 
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